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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is for Catholic Action, before all things else, that the 
Pontificate of Pius XI will be famous in history. From the 
very first days of his reign the Holy Father has poured 
forth his tireless energies, his heart and soul, into the 
labour of establishing and organizing this apostolate of the 
laity. He has called it the ‘thing most dear ’ to him; the 
‘apple of Our eye.’ He has said that the idea of it is due 
to ‘ inspiration from on high,’ and nobody acquainted with 
the almost miraculous quality and quantity of his pro- 
nouncements, exhortations and instructions on the subject 
will wish to gainsay him. Loyalty and obedience to the 
Vicar of Him who bade us all go into His Vineyard com- 
pel us to seek to understand and act upon this call to 
Catholic Action. 

_ In England, unlike other countries, there is little or no 
literature to supply the need for a straightforward, orderly 
explanation of what Catholic Action means and what it 
involves. With the generous assistance of a team of con- 
tributors we hope, in some measure, to have supplied that 
need in this number. 

Some explanation of the logical sequence of the contri- 
butions may be helpful. The first two articles may be said 
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to deal with the general conception and principles of Catho- 
lic Action. Fr. Victor White explains briefly the generic 
idea of the apostolate of the laity; Mr. Kildany, who has 
made a first-hand study of the subject in Rome itself, deals 
more specifically with the actual organization of that apos- 
tolate in contemporary Catholic Action. From these funda. 
mental notions we pass to more immediately practical 
issues and applications. Mr. Quinlan, after an instructive 
expression of a layman’s reactions to some exhortations to 
Catholic Action, urges the timeless truth that the life of 
Action is vain without the life of Contemplation, explains 
the Holy Father’s insistence that intellectual and spiritual 
formation is an indispensable prelude to undertaking the 
external works of the apostolate, and concludes with words 
of great comfort to those who are precluded from active 
collaboration in organized Catholic Action, Mr. H. C. 
Thomas, whose recent essay on British Fascism will be well 
remembered, outlines the principles governing the solution 
of one of the first problems which face Catholic Action: its 
relation to political activities and the adjustment of its 
claims with those of citizenship and civil allegiance. Dr. 
van Gestel, O.P., an eminent sociologist of Louvain Uni- 
versity who has made extensive study of social conditions 
and organizations in many European countries, treats of 
the implications of Catholic Action for the workers and 
of the measure of identity and distinction between the 
Social Movement inaugurated by Leo XIII and the Catho- 
lic Action of Pius XI. He shows that the former is by no 
means excluded from the wider significance of the latter. 
This generally accepted conclusion is taken for granted by 
Fr. O’Hea, Secretary of the Catholic Social Guild and Presi. 
dent of the Catholic Workers’ College at Oxford, who finds 
inspiration for a — line of practical social action from 
the treatment of the unemployables at Turner’s Court 
Farm Training Colony. 


The series of articles would be incomplete without men- 
tion of one, at least, of the many forms of individual apos 
tolic enterprise, which though of their nature not belong- 
ing to corporate and hierarchic Catholic Action, are none 
the less apostolic. Mrs. Leitch, whose name will be familiar 
to discriminating novel-readers, discusses briefly the pos 
sibilities of such work for the playwright and novelist. An 
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article on ‘lay initiative’ is aimed at dispelling certain com- 
mon misconceptions and misgivings about Catholic Action; 
and Catholic Action in practice is shown in the person of 
Pier Giorgio Frassati. A review of some standard French 
works on the subject suggests material for further study 
and concludes what we think may claim to be in some 
sense the first Primer of Catholic Action to be published 
in England. 

In saying this, we would make it clear that this number is 
in no sense an official organ or pronouncement of Catholic 
Action; in no way would we anticipate the directions or 
decisions of the Board of Catholic Action which our 
Bishops have set up. But there are certain general notions 
manifest in the pronouncements of the Holy See and cer- 
tain commonly accepted opinions which are of universal 
application. It is these that our contributors have sought 
faithfully to express. From these, aided by their own 
thought and experience, they may make legitimate deduc- 
tions and suggestions which are put forward with all de- 
ference, but without any pretence that they represent the 
considered decisions of the authority to whom alone the 
making of such decisions belongs. 


Service to Catholic Action and to the needs of the lay 
apostle is the chief object of the existence of BLACKFRIARS. 
There is a real sense in which every number is a ‘ Catholic 
Action number.’ We do not refer only to the frequent 
articles which we publish dealing directly with the subject; 
we refer to the entirety of our regular contents. The Holy 
Father has repeated time without number that the first 
indispensable condition of Catholic Action is a spiri- 
tualized, informed and thoughtful laity. A deepening of the 
spiritual life, an understanding both of the meaning and 
implications of the Church’s teaching and of the problems 
of the world in which we live, as well as of their mutual 
applications, are essential to anybody who would respond 
to the call to undertake the grave responsibilities of the 
apostolate in any of its forms. To this end converge our 
regular articles on principles and models of holiness, our 
articles on points of Theology, Philosophy and the teaching 
of the Church, our articles and reviews on scientific, social 
and economic problems, as well as on all manner of current 
literature and art, our constant endeavour to provide a 
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forum of Catholic opinion, both clerical and lay, which 
has latterly become more and more widely known and ap. 
preciated both inside and outside the Church. 

We are pleased to be able to include in the present num. 
ber three articles other than those forming part of the 
direct exposition of Catholic Action. Mr. Shewring contri- 
butes a memoir of two great men who were most faithful 
friends, not only of one another, but of the Dominican 
Order and of BLacKFRiaRS. Mr. Swinstead writes of old 
and new forms of sanctity, and Mrs. Crawford disposes of 
the fallacy which confuses the Corporative Order of 
Quadragesimo Anno with the Corporate State of Fascism. 

Among outstanding contributions to forthcoming num. 
bers are Poetry and Intelligibility by Miss M. D. Petre, 
On Understanding America by Fr. Dunstan, O.S.F.C., The 
Survival of B. Thomas More, by Mr. Richard O’Sullivan, 
K.C., as well as a stimulating series on Enlisting Revolu- 
tion, by Fr. J. F. T. Prince. 





THE APOSTOLATE OF THE LAITY THROUGH 
CATHOLIC ACTION. 


The Twentieth Century is witnessing the rapid growth 
and development of two world-wide movements within the 
Catholic Church—the Liturgical Movement and Catholic 
Action. The close connexion between these two move- 
ments is not always appreciated, for both of them have been 
considerably misunderstood. The authentic Liturgical 
Movement is not just a rampage for quilismas and outsize 
chasubles; nor is authentic Catholic Action just a drive for 
Clean Films, still less a pretext for an intensified campaign 
of what has been called ‘ ecclesiastical ballyhoo.’ 

On closer acquaintance it will be found that both these 
movements are instinct with the same idea—the renewal 
and increase of active participation by the laity in the life 
and work of the Church, the utilization to the full of the 
power conveyed by the Character of Baptism and, especi- 
ally, of Confirmation. The chief objective of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement is active lay participation in the Church’s 
worship; it is a revolt from the lamentable state of things 
which tended to make the layman little more than a passive 
spectator of the public worship of God, in favour of a re- 
turn to the corporate congregational worship of the primi- 
tive Church. Catholic Action is formally and authorita- 
tively defined by the Holy Father as (active) lay participa- 
tion in the apostolate of the Hierarchy. It may be regarded 
as a revolt from the tendency to consider the layman as 
existing to be ministered unto but not to minister, a re- 
affirmation of his right and duty to take an active part in 
the Church’s official mission of salvation. 

The word Apostle means ‘ one who is sent.’ Apostolate 
and mission mean one and the same thing. It is instructive 
to see how the word is used in the New Testament.’ 

The Apostle par excellence is ‘the apostle and high 
priest of our confession, Jesus’ (Heb. iii, 1) who as He 
Himself constantly affirms, was sent into the world by His 





For a full discussion of the conception of the Apostolate in 
the New Testament, see H. Dieckmann, S.J-, De Ecclesia, Vol. 


I, pp. 197-285. i 
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Father. His Apostolate or Mission was the atonement or 
reconciliation of mankind with God—the reunion of God 
and man. His Mission was therefore essentially a priestly 
mission, an apostolate of mediation. He brings man to 
God through the supreme priestly act of worship through 
His Sacrifice; He brings God to man by His priestly minis. 
try of labour for souls, by proclaiming the Word of God 
and bringing His Grace to men. His apostolic action is 
theandric (i.e. Divine-human) action; His Humanity the 
instrument (instrumentum coniunctum) of Divine power 
and activity. 

He is the ‘ one mediator of God and man.’ (I. Tim. ii, 5.) 
But His priestly mission was not confined to the few years 
of His earthly sojourning, nor His apostolic action of salva- 
tion to the space-limitations of His visible bodily contacts. 
He formed a Body, a mystical, social Body, which would 
transcend the physical limitations of space and time of the 
Body He took of Mary. In short, He founded a Church 
which, in Bossuet’s famous words, ‘ is Jesus Christ Himself, 
but Jesus Christ continued and extended in time and 
space.’ 

In this Body ‘we have many members, but all have not 
the same office’ (Rom, xii, 4.) He appointed ‘some 
apostles, some prophets, and other some evangelists, and 
other some pastors and doctors. ...’ (Eph. iv, 11.) 

But, more particularly, ‘ He chose twelve, whom He also 
named apostles.’ (Lk. vi, 13.) These are The Apostles in 
a quite peculiar, distinctive, technical sense. To them He 
hands on His own priestly power and mission. They are 
the inheritors of the mission he Himself had received of 
His Father. ‘As the Father sent me, so send I you.’ (Jn. xx. 
21.) ‘All power is given to me in heaven and in earth: 
going therefore teach ye all nations. .. .’ 

These are Apostles supra modum (II. Cor. xii, 11.) In 
them, and in them alone, resides a full share in Christ's 
priestly apostolic power and authority which they, in their 
turn, handed on to their successors, the Hierarchy of 
Bishops united with the Chief Bishop, the Successor of the 
Prince of the Apostles. 
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But it is not the Twelve alone, nor yet the Twelve with 
Paul and Barnabas, whom we find exercising in various 
ways and degrees the apostolic ministry of Christ. Nor yet 
those alone who were certainly endowed with the sacer- 
dotal character. From the beginning there were lay col- 
laborators, men and women. There were the Seventy-two 
who, whatever may have become of them afterwards, were 
certainly not priests when ‘the Lord sent them two and 
two before his face into every city and place whither 
he himself was to come’ (Lk. x, 1.)? There was the 
Gerasen ‘who began to publish in Decapolis’ how 
great things Jesus had done for him, and all men won- 
dered’ (Mk. v, 20.); the Samaritan woman who induced 
many to believe in Him (Jn. iv, 39.); one who cast out devils 
in His name yet did not so much as follow the Twelve 
(Mk. ix, 37.) There were the numberless lay helpers of St. 
Paul of both sexes whom we find exercising distinctively 
ministerial work. And so it has continued throughout the 
whole history of the Church. * 


The Lay Apostolate is a historic fact, as old as the Church 
Herself, The Holy Father is emphatic on this point. ‘ Since 
the time of the Apostles there have been collaborators of 
the Apostolate ’ (Address to C. A. pilgrims, August, 1926) 
‘It is a work which has never been unknown from apos- 
tolic times onward.’ (Letter to Card. Bertram.) 


Such is the fact; what is the explanation? * How can it be 
that laymen can exercise this apostolate, which, we have 





* Cf. P. Dabin, L’Apostolat laique, p. 19. ‘ We do not think 
it extravagant to see in this successful mission of the Seventy- 
two the glorious firstfruits of Catholic Action.’ 


* Cf. Dabin, op. cit., pp. 17-53. 


‘For fuller treatment see especially the brilliant and pro- 
found (but spirited and thoroughly readable) essay of Dr. 
Rudolf Graber : Die dogmatischen Grundlagen der katholischen 
Aktion. (Haas und Grabherr, Augsburg, 1 Mark.) See also 
Dabin op cit. passim, and the article L’Action catholique et 
Venseignement dogmatique by P. Glorieux, in La Vie Intellectu- 
tlle, May, 1934. 
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seen, is a priestly mission, a Divine work? How can those 
who are not Bishops or priests have the Divine Power 
which saves souls in the name and with the power of Christ? 
How, in short, can a layman be in any sense an Apostle? 
Would it not be more true to say that the term ‘ Apostolate 
of the laity’ is really a complimentary but inexact term indi- 
cating the fact that sometimes the Bishops and clergy call 
upon the laity to lend a hand in work which does not really 
belong to them? That the Apostolate, even in this loose 
sense, is therefore not a normal part of the life of a layman, 
but something additional and exceptional? 


Doubtless there are writers who might lead us so to 
suppose. But the teaching of the Holy Father on this point 
is unequivocal. He writes to Cardinal Segura: 


The Apostolate is one of the duties inherent in the Christian 
life. If we ponder upon it we shall see that the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Confirmation impose—among other duties—this 
apostolate of Catholic Action which is a spiritual service to our 
neighbour, Through Confirmation we become soldiers of Christ. 
A soldier should labour and fight, not so much for himself as for 
others . . . Baptism also, in a way less obvious to the uninitiate, 
imposes the duty of the apostolate since through it we become 
members of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ .... 


From this authoritative statement, which may be para- 
lelled by several others, three fundamental truths emerge. 
First, that the Apostolate is inherent in the Christian life, 
that is to say it is a normal and intrinsic part of the life and 
duty of every Christian. Secondly that this is so in virtue 
of the Sacrament of Baptism which makes us members of 
the Mystical Body which carries on the work and mission 
that Jesus Christ began in Galilee. Thirdly, that the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation has some particular relevance to the 
apostolate of the laity. 


In this last fact we must seek for the solution of the prob- 
lem, for it is agreed that ‘Confirmation deserves to be 
called the Sacrament of Catholic Action’ (Mgr. Fontenelle.) 
This is so, not precisely in virtue of the grace which the 
Sacrament confers (which is sanctifying grace, conducive 
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immediately to the personal holiness of the recipient), but 
to its character. 

We all learn in the Catechism that three of the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, Confirmation and Orders, confer a charac- 
ter; but that of Confirmation, especially, has not received 
the attention it deserves, even from professional theolo- 
gins. The call to Catholic Action will doubtless occasion 
the deeper study of this dogma. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to give any 
adequate idea of the doctrine and theology of Sacramental 
Character. But attention must be drawn to certain funda- 
mental principles. 

And first of all to the sublime doctrine of St. Thomas 
that sacramental character is ‘spiritual power’ (Summa, 
III. Ixiii, 2.) whereby ‘any believer is deputed either to 
receive or to hand on to others those things which pertain 
to the worship of God’ (ib. art. 3.) Hence ‘the sacra- 
mental characters ’ (not only the character of Holy Orders) 
‘are certain participations in the Priesthood of Christ, 
derived from Christ Himself’ (ibid.) It is clear that Bap- 
tism gives inter alia the passive ‘ spiritual power’ which 
empowers us to receive a share in Christ’s priestly work, 
and that Holy Orders gives the active ‘ spiritual power’ 
to co-operate as instrumental agents (instrumenta separata) 
of that priestly activity in handing on to others the effects 
of that work. But what of Confirmation? 

It is certain that the power conveyed by Confirmation 
isan active power demanding a special outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost; it is, like the Sacrament of Holy Order, ad- 
ministered (normally) by a Bishop*® with the laying on of 
hands and anointing, indicating consecration to a definite 
state or office. It is equally certain that it is not the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Order, but a distinct Sacrament differing 
from it not merely in degree but in kind. 

The particular work to which this Sacrament consecrates 
us is variously described. Most commonly it is said to 
be that of a ‘soldier of Christ.’ This is evidently 





*The oi] at least, must be consecrated by a Bishop. 
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metaphorical, but conveys forcibly, as the Pope says, 
the idea of active service for others. St. Thomas 
shows that the benefit of the Sacrament is not purely 
personal but social when he remarks that it is con- 
ferred at an age ‘ when a man begins to communicate his 
actions to others, whereas he had hitherto (as a child) lived 
as it were to himself’ (III. Ixxii, 2.) It confers ‘ spiritual 
strength for battle’ (7b. art. iv.) Of its character he writes: 


By the Sacrament of Confirmation there is given to man 
‘ spiritual power ’ for actions other than those for which power 
is given in Baptism. In Baptism he receives power for doing 
those things which pertain to his own salvation . . . . but in 
Confirmation he receives power which pertains to spiritual war- 
fare against the enemies of the Faith . . . . against visible 
enemies, i.e. against persecutors of the Faith, by publicly pro- 
claiming the Name of Christ. (Ib. art. 5). 


The resemblance of these activities to those to which we 
are called by Catholic Action is at least obvious enough 
to suggest that there is reason for the contention of Dr. 
Graber that Confirmation is das Weihesakrament des 
Laienapostolats—the Sacrament of Consecration to the 
Lay-Apostolate. 

To return however from probabilities to certainties, the 
apostolate is unquestionably something ‘ inherent in the 
Christian life.’ Hence Catholic Action is deliberately de- 
fined as participation in,* not merely collaboration with, 





* The philosophical notion of participation which, as Aris- 
totle remarked, is vague and undefined in Plato, becomes a de- 
finite concept in St. Thomas and subsequent Catholic theolo- 
gians. ‘ To participate signifies, as it were, partem capere. 
Hence when anything receives according to measure what be- 
longs to another in its entirety, it is said to participate it.’ 
(Comm, in De Hebd. 2.) ‘ Apostolate’ is predicated primarily 
and in all its fullness of the Hierarchy, analogically of the 
laity. Not, however, by mere attribution or extrinsic denomina- 
tion, for the laity receive intrinsically according to their 
own proper measure what belongs in its fullness to the 
Apostles supra modum, the Hierarchy. P. Dabin’s treatment 
of this important point (op. cit. p. 83) could be bettered, 
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the apostolate of the Hierarchy. * Collaboration ’ would fall 
short of the idea we desire to express, Though the laity can- 
not be called an integral part of the priesthood, still, ele- 
vated by the hierarchy to the lofty plane of Catholic Action, 
they very truly participate in the apostolate of the Church ’ 
(Mgr. Fontenelle.) 


But it may be asked, is it not this elevation by the ‘ hier- 
archy’ which empowers the layman to participate in the 
apostolate? Is it not repeated time without number in the 
instructions of the Holy See that it is precisely the mandate 
from the hierarchy which constitutes and authorizes the lay 
apostolate of Catholic Action? The answer is an emphatic 
affirmative. But I suggest that a distinction must be made 
to solve the apparent contradiction. There is clearly a dif- 
ference between the power and the authority to exercise 
that power in a particular sphere. Here the analogy 
will be found helpful of the familiar distinction of 
the power of Order (the priestly power of the character of 
Holy Orders, enabling the recipient to act as an instru- 
ment of Christ the High Priest) and jurisdiction or mission 
(in its broadest sense). When a Bishop gives a priest juris- 
diction or a commission and mandate to administer the 
Sacraments and preach, he presupposes in that priest the 
character of the Sacrament of Orders which consecrates him 
for that work and gives him power to be an instrument of 
Christ in imparting grace to souls. Similarly, I suggest, the 
episcopal mandate to Catholic Action presupposes in the 
layman the power (conferred, it would seem, in Confir- 
mation) to act, in his own particular way as a layman, in 
Christ’s redemptive mission. Both these things are re- 
quired, power and mission, and both come immediately 
from the Bishop, the apostolic authority, and ultimately 
from God through Christ and the Apostles. At all events, 
the mission is essential. There can be no authentic apos- 
tolate without mission or ‘sending’ by the authority in 
which the fullness of the Apostolate resides. Possessed of 
that mission we can be confident that we are ‘sent’ by 
Christ as He was ‘sent’ by His Father. 
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The apostolate of the laity is, we have seen, as old as the 
Church. In its long history it has taken a great variety of 
forms. ‘It should adapt itself differently to varied con- 
ditions of time and place,’ wrote the Holy Father to Cardi- 
nal Bertram. In our own time, owing to the more elaborate 
and powerful organization of the powers of evil, the 
shortage of priests and many other circumstances, it has, 
thanks to the boundless wisdom and energy of the Holy 
Father, taken the form of organized Catholic Action, The 
name is comparatively new, as also is the efficient, up-to- 
date organization and the urgent recall of the laity to its 
rights and obligations. Other contributors deal with these 
distinctive characteristics of contemporary Catholic Action. 
Here we have considered solely the fundamental idea of 
the lay-apostolate and the truths upon which it is based, 
together with some deductions which may be drawn from 
them. 

As the Holy Father wrote to Cardinal Segura: ‘ When 
these fundamental truths of the Faith are duly considered 


by the faithful, there is no doubt that a new spirit of apos- 
tolate will take possession of their hearts and bear fruit in 
intense activity.’ 


Victor Waite, O.P. 





THE MEANING OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


WE are all familiar with a number of societies and asso- 
ciations which pursue their peculiar missions under the 
guidance of the Church. There are the Confraternities and 
Third Orders' which promote self-sanctification, there are 
the works for the formation of the young; others which, 
like the S.V.P., provide material assistance to the poor, 
while the Guilds are concerned with professional interests. 
Lastly there are the societies concerned with larger ques- 
tions of propaganda and defence of principles, such as the 
Catholic Truth Society, Catholic Evidence Guild and 
Catholic Social Guild. They all play an invaluable 
part in the life of the Church, and they depend upon the 
laity for success. They all aim more or less directly at the 
spiritual welfare of souls. So it would seem that they must 
be entitled to consider themselves part of Catholic Action 
since this is, according to the Pope’s definition, ‘ nothing 
other than the participation of the laity in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy.’ To question this may at first sight seem 
excessively punctilious. But when it is seen that the distinc- 
tion between the strict use of the term and its haphazard 
bestowal can and should be made it will, perhaps, be used 
with more caution than has been the case hitherto. If 
Catholic Action is to prove itself other than a new name 
for ‘ the old firm’ or a fresh panacea such as our economists 
favour some little care will have to be used by responsible 
authorities. 

Until the Whitsun declaration of the Hierarchy there 
was no Catholic Action in the strict sense of the term in 
England, and until the programme of the Board formed by 





‘Some qualification seems called for as regards the Third 
Order of St. Dominic. From its beginnings this ‘ Militia of 
Jesus Christ’ was devoted to self-sanctification through 
the active apostolate. It is the declared policy of the present 
Dominican Master-General to refashion it on its original lines 
and to make of it an effective fighting force for Catholic Action. 
Cf. BLCKFRIARS, August, 1933; pp. 720-1. (Ed.) 
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their lordships is made known it will be difficult to contrast 
the various organizations which fall on either side of the 
line of demarcation. But that some of those we have con- 
sidered should find themselves excluded is not unlikely 
and their members will be the last to cavil.? Without at. 
tempting to prognosticate the declarations which are as yet 
sub judice and without discussing the claims of individual 
societies it is proposed to consider in these pages the car- 
dinal points of Catholic Action. 

To assist us in this we have the pronouncements of the 
Pope (a collection of which has recently been issued by the 
Bonne Presse of Paris), the records of progress in lands 
where they have been put into practice and the studies 
which have been devoted to this modern crusade. Of these 
there are none of any practical value in English and it will 
doubtless be some time before the magisterial work of Pére 
Dabin in Belgium and Mgr. Civardi in Italy is surpassed. 
For all but the experts, however, a few papal letters should 
suffice. 

Though it is usual to trace the spread of Catholic Action 
back to the first mention made by the Pope in the encycli- 
cal Ubi Arcano it was not until 1928 when the famous Let- 
ter to Cardinal Bertram appeared’ that a full statement was 
given to Christendom. Since then a stream of letters and 
addresses have elucidated the teaching of the Holy Father. 
Of these the letters to Cardinal Segura,‘ to the Argentine 
Bishops* and the Patriarch of Lisbon* which deal with the 
questions of the professional guilds, the auxiliary societies, 
and with political activities respectively, may be said to 
form the statute-book of Catholic Action. Catholic Action 





? For instance the A.P.F. and the Sodalities will rank as auxi- 
liary societies. 


5 A.A.S. 1928, p. 384. 
*A.A.S. 1929, December 2nd. 


5 Bonne Presse Collection, p. 393. 


* Osservatore Romano, February 2nd, 1934. 
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has nowhere been canonically defined, but the fullest defi- 
nition we possess is that contained in an otherwise unim- 
portant letter written a short time before the one addressed 
to Cardinal Bertram; it is dated July goth, 1928. Here Catho- 
lic Action is described as ‘ The part taken by the Catholic 
laity in the apostolic mission of the Church with the object 
of defending the principles of Faith and Morals and of 
spreading a sane and beneficial social action so as to restore 
Catholic Life in the home and in Society. This is to be 
done under the guidance of the hierarchy of the Church, 
outside and above all party politics.’ Before plunging into 
an analysis of the essential notes of this ‘real apostolate 
which differs little from the divine mission of the priest- 
hood ’ it will be as well to point out that despite the con- 
stant assurance that there is nothing novel about this co- 
operation of layfolk there is throughout a note of urgency. 
The movement arises from the needs of the day and is in- 
tended to take the fullest advantage of conditions hitherto 
unknown or unexplored. 

This feature is intimately connected with the question of 
the mandate from the hierarchy which is the first requisite. 
The first step must come from the Bishops, who are supreme 
in their Sees. Clearly where conditions are not propitious 
there can be no formal Catholic Action since there are no 
auxiliaries to delegate authority to. On the other hand a 
new spiritual force is called into being so soon as the hier- 
archy moves. A moral entity is created with an existence 
apart from its members, Pére Dabin goes so far as to con- 
template the eventual addition of a new section to the Code 
ot Canon Law which would govern the new ‘ lay ministers,’ 
but without waiting for that day it is imperative to settle 
the nature of this body to whom authority is to be dele- 
gated, 

The name /aity is derived from the Greek Aa:xos which 
was equivalent to our ‘ man-in-the-street.’ First used by St. 
Clement of Rome in its catholic sense of non-cleric, it has 
hever come to be defined by the Church. If then every 
non-cleric is eligible it is not all who can in practice be 
entrusted with the responsibility of an active apostolate. 
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That is why the ranks of Catholic Action will muster picked 
men and women of known probity so imbued with the 
principles of Catholic Faith and Morals as to be worthy 
teachers thereof. But since the scope of Catholic Action is 
as universal as that of the Church itself there will be found 
within those same ranks room for a great variety of talents. 


Once it is decided to proclaim Catholic Action the exact 
method adopted must depend upon the regulations of the 
Hierarchy. ‘The amount of responsibilities confided to the 
laity must vary with the circumstances, such as the num- 
bers of vocations, the education of the laity, etc. The suc- 
cess of the movement will rest upon the shoulders of the 
laity. This res laicorum requires careful definition if 
scruples and doubts are to be obviated. The exact measure 
of participation and co-operation has been analysed by 
Pére Dabin in his work L’A postolate Laique’ and more re- 
cently by a diocesan council at Lille.* The comparison re- 
cently made by the Pope between the lay apostolate and 
the work of the native clergy in the mission-fields serves, 
perhaps better than any other, to indicate the penetrative 
nature of the work contemplated by the inspirer of the 
movement. Repeatedly this ability to go where priests can- 
not enter has been made the subject of addresses, notably 
to bodies of women and to professional catechists, similar 
to the C.E.G. and C.S.G. 

It is perhaps superfluous to stress the essentially social 
nature of the work, but since the Holy Father never tires 
of repeating that ‘ it must rightly deserve the name of Social 
Action,’ it will be as well to point out the illuminating re- 
ference to Catholic Action to be found in the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno. After reiterating the means by which 
the great scheme of reform is to be achieved, a reliance is 
placed not so much on Catholic Action itself—for it is 
essentially a formative organization—as upon those who are 





7 Published by Bloud & Gay, 1931. 


® The article entitled Un laboratoire d’Action Catholique, 
Vie Intellectuelle, 1933, p. 216. 
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formed into zealous promoters of the peace of Christ by its 
effective teaching. This element of social or other-than- 
personal progress necessarily must proceed in two steps: 
one of formation and one of activity. But there is no reason 
why the stages should be successive, indeed experience indi- 
cates that one helps the other to a great extent. 

This object is considerably facilitated by means of the 
coordination and organization which results from the 
creation of a ‘ hierarchy of action.’ There are critics who 
dispute the necessity and the value of a large unitary or- 
ganism, preferably on a national scale, but if only to pre- 
sent a united front to the forces of evil some such means is 
necessary. Apart from this, harmony and efficiency are in- 
valuable in themselves. The divorce of methodical organi- 
zation from matters of faith results from a failure to realize 
that ‘ faith-energy,’ like steam or electricity, has to be con- 
trolled in order to produce effective force. 

Quality rather than quantity is recommended at first as 
the objective of those entrusted with the formation of mem- 
bers. This does not mean that the work should begin when 
the machinery is under-staffed, but rather that the ‘key- 
men,’ acting as liaison officers, will require special forma- 
tion. The whole question of recruiting members now opens 
up. Who is eligible? Every man, woman and child who 
has any apostolic zeal to contribute to the cause. We will 
not discuss the position where they are already engaged 
upon good works before the advent of Catholic Action 
proper. In that case they become incorporated and carry on 
as before. New link-committees may have to be created but 
there will be little difference felt unless it be a feeling of 
greater solidarity. The case of the parish or diocese where 
recruits have to be instructed in large numbers involves the 
familiar methods of instruction and formation which ever 
depend upon the zeal and efficiency of the individuals en- 
trusted with this delicate task. In most cases the work will 
fall upon an already busy priest who has only little time 
and few opportunities for a study of the theory of the new 
movement. Where he is sympathetic, however, literature 
from headquarters and an occasional visit from trained 
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leaders should suffice to establish the nucleus of Catholic 
Action by means of a small committee of workers. Here 
the supporters of the ‘Old Gang Theory’ have to be met. 
Plainly Catholic Action must act, i.e. it must draw in new 
members and spread its influence abroad. The work will 
not be easy at first, but this modern apostolate is placed 
upon us as an obligation, it is no spare-time occupation. 
The Pope’s words to the priests are equally applicable to 
those whom they will mutually form: ‘ You undertake an 
arduous task but you also will reap special consolations, 
Catholic Action is in your hands. It is for you to make it 
into the success which it is bound to be if it is undertaken 
with zeal.’ Cardinal Verdier when he set up Catholic 
Action in 1930 told his priests that in the practice of Catholic 
Action they must no longer act like tyrants ruling by divine 
right but rather as constitutional monarchs. In this we 
touch bed-rock. Just as there can be no formal Catholic 
Action without the mandate of the hierarchy so there can 
be no active Catholic Action without the sympathetic stimu- 
lus of the clergy. Since the laity cannot act without a head 
it is the leaders who must take the initiative—once formed 
and started upon their work the laity will have to shoulder 
the responsibilities of office and then the fruitful aid will 
justify the labour of formation. 

It is not easy to remain on the right side of the fence 
when discussing theory as opposed to practice. Monsignor 
Civardi has divided his Manuale dell’ Azione Cattolica into 
two volumes, one on either side, but it must be confessed 
that the Teoria would be less well-understood without the 
Pratica than vice versa. The fact that Catholic Action 
—in the strict sense—has come into being mainly as a 
natural development should ensure an early flowering of 
new works. ‘L’union fait la force,’ say the French, and none 
realize this better than the men and women ‘who are 
anxious to restore Catholic life to the home and to Society 
under the guidance of the hierarchy.’ And the young for 
whose sake this is to be done will not be slow to realize the 
value of the principles which prompt this essentially Social 
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I write, first, as one of the ‘ young people’ to whom the 
advocates of Catholic Action seem especially to appeal and, 
secondly, as a provincial. 

What exactly is happening in this Catholic Action cam- 

ign? 

lew and then, at the invitation of devoted men, a lec- 
turer from London or Liverpool descends to harangue us on 
Catholic Action or to show us some phase of its workings. 
Who are ‘us’? A group of people representing 1 in 1,000 
of the available Catholic population, rising half-a-dozen 
times a year under the stimulus of a dinner or a dance to 
25 in 1,000 and once each year, at a Sunday evening cinema- 
hall Rally, to 100 in 1,000. And of this weekly or fort- 
nightly band, Apostolic in its diminutiveness at least, who 
are the regular components? A few married women, a few 
teachers, a few working-girls; to four of these add one man 
—a clerk, a plumber, a custom-officer or an out-of-work. 

Now, when the lecturer has departed, what in the main 
is the idea left uppermost in the minds of the hearers of the 
word? During the lecture they have been galvanized and 
uplifted by the nobility of the appeal; inspired with genero- 
sity, they have been impelled towards the brink. But, as 
the words which pass betwen them show, when they endea- 
vour to plunge from that brink of noble principles into the 
complexities of direct action in their own private lives and _ 
spheres of existence, they are partly perplexed and partly 
dispirited. It seems to me that the chances of Catholic 
Action are being imperilled by the present formula of pro- 
paganda which is behind most of the Action fervorinos that 
we hear. First, by the boundless optimism that is being 
preached, viz., that the Church can save civilization now as 
she did after the breakdown of the Roman empire, and 
over-insisted claims of that kind which lead many to go 
home under the impression that, locked away in the Vati- 
can archives, the Pope has blue-prints of Rooseveltian vast- 
hess and complexity for the establishment of a universal 
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Earthly Paradise, or that, if Cardinal Bourne were elected 
Prime Minister of England to-morrow, this ‘ clinic’ civili- 
zation of ours would pass away and Merrie England blos- 
som in a week. The disillusionment inevitably brought 
about by a little further reflection and contact with the 
heart-breaking trivialities of ordinary life results in what is 
dangerously near a total disbelief in the whole idea of 
Catholic Action. Secondly, it is imperilled by the generally 
gained impression that ‘action’ is the Thing; that, unless 
Catholics successfully sally forth into the market-place at 
once, they may as well drop Catholic Action, run back to 
the sanctuary and stay among the inner defences like good 
little mice. I would find fault with the present formula, 
then, not for its contents but for its lack of an explanatory 
clause. 

It seems to me that this constant harping on the necessity 
for action creates a precipitate view of the nature and pros- 
pects of Catholic Action in the mind of hearers. Should not 
the formula be modified so as to be at once less optimistic 
in scope and more hopeful? That is to say, people will more 
readily retain membership of Catholic societies and attend 
Catholic Action meetings if they are assured that what they 
are already doing is Catholic Action and also the best kind 
of Catholic Action that can be done at the present stage of 
development. To give and hear lectures on the Church’s 
philosophy in social and economic matters, bringing back 
into the minds of the laity at least the first fact that, after 
the centuries of siege, the Church though seated in the sanc- 
tuary is once more extending into the market-place in 
virtue of the universality of the Moral Law of which she is 
the guardian; that the Precious Blood so long, as it were, 
constricted to the Heart, is not only desirous but capable of 
flowing throughout all the Members even to the very finger- 
tips—all this is a necessary preliminary to Catholic Action, 
and to that extent is Catholic Action. And what makes all 
this Catholic Action is the fact that it is done at the desire 
of the Bishops; it is the hierarchic quality that distinguishes 
Catholic Action from all other forms of Catholic activity. 
If Catholic Action were merely to consist in rallying 
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halanxes of Catholics in loyalty and reverence to the Pope |__. 
and the Bishops, it would be doing a great work; and it is 
a part of progress in this loyalty to become acquainted with 
the teaching of Popes and Bishops. The first stages in 
Catholic Action tend more to the study than to the street. 

There is another point, more consoling and also more 
important. If one thing is most true in the spiritual teach- 
ing of the Church, it is that the life of personal holiness 
comes first. Almost, we might say, just in that degree that 
we succeed in making ourselves more like Christ, will our 
external works of Catholic Action suggest themselves, works 
which will be inspired by Him and not by any form of 
self-interest, sustained and brought to a good end by His 
grace, for He alone is able to give us a perfect work. All 
things will then come in their proper order. This is the 
whole root of the teaching of that great guide of the 
modern layman, St. Francis de Sales. ‘ Great is the folly of 
those who wish to be martyred in the Indies . . . and that 
goes for a great many of our ambitious plans even at home. 
We grow by the roots, and not by the branches, insisted the 
Saint. ‘ Haste is the pest of true devotion ’; and he exhorts 
us to walk step by step with God, neither lagging behind, 
nor running in front, In the lives of holy individuals and 
holy societies we find a period of preparation—a time of 
service and prayer in which they gained a more distinct 
view of the Beloved, in which ideals were illumined and 
made permanent; then and only then did they issue forth, 
impelled solely by the love they had won and fostered to do 
works for the Lord. It was good then to read in our Catho- 
lic newspapers that the teachers in the Catholic Action 
schools in Belgium are insisting on this truth—that the first 
condition of Catholic:Action is a deepening of each Catholic’s 
spiritual life. This is implicit in the Encyclical Mens Nostra, 
in which the Holy Father urged the making of Retreats for 
the formation of Apostles of Catholic Action. It is taught 
in the Joint Letter of our own Bishops which notified the 
setting up of the National Board of Catholic Action. One 
of the Retreat Fathers at Corby Hall recently said: ‘The 
Retreat-house is the foundry of Catholic Action.’ For if the 
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unready Catholic, who has not by a more particular attempt 
to follow Christ learned to be careful as to the why and 
how of motives and objects, flings himself recklessly into 
all manner of works, there is danger that pride and self in 
their many forms may unconsciously creep in and vitiate 
his usefulness. Father Willie Doyle used to say that ‘ works 
of zeal are easy and attractive; but going against self, till 
grace and perseverance give facility, is cruel work, a hard 
battle.’ 

Particularly in England, where paucity of numbers de. 
finitely precludes much external work, the increased prac- 
tice of ‘ first things first’ will supply the defect, for God 
does not expect the impossible . . . . And, after all, of what 
worth is this Catholic Action? It is as dung, if it have not 
Good Souls for its beginning and the making of Good Souls 
for its end. Increased membership and increased hope 
would ensue if lecturers took pains to give a value to those 
small doings which weighty discussions on social justice and 
land-cultivation sometimes suggest are worth nothing at 
all. A good Catholic mother should not be allowed to go 
home under the impression that this Catholic Action re- 
quires that she participate in projects that tend to prevent 
starvation in the Ukraine on the one hand and the destruc- 
tion of foodstuffs in America on the other. That is how 
audiences are thinned down to nothing. Disillusioned 
actionists might regain hope and find a new and encourag- 
ing sense of values if they were to think over one of the medi- 
tations in a C.T.S. pamphlet The Divine Lover by Pere 
Charles, S.J. Taking the Gospel words ‘ When I will return, 
I will repay thee,’ he shows us the true vocation and the 
true value of the lowly innkeeper. We are mostly inn- 
keepers. We are, perhaps, a bed-ridden invalid, a little 
religious shut up in a convent, an ‘old maid’; we cannot 
run about the great highways, we cannot perform great and 
glamorous deeds. Nor are we the worse off, or the more 
helpless for that. It is the old lesson. We must do what we 
can where we can; and that is all that is required of us. The 
realization of this doctrine will quieten our solicitude and 
give new strength to our faith. For a great deal of this 
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anxiety and bother about the prospects of bringing Church 
princi les into practice comes not from virtue but from a ~ 
lack of faith. The Little Flower converted the heathen by 
making acts of loving sacrifice within her convent-walls. 
We should remember that in the Divine economy indirect 
methods are not always the least efficient. 


JOHN QUINLAN. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND NATIONAL LIFE 


ONE day near the beginning of June Mr. Shane Leslie, 
in a letter to The Times, compared the Irish to the Eng- 
lish as professional politicians to amateurs. It is a pleas- 
ing conception, the Mother of Parliaments retaining her 
amateur status, bringing with it a vision of a leisured and 
stately autonomy. At the same time there is something 
very admirable and winning about the continuous en- 
thusiasm for politics that certain peoples display. But the 
admiration we English accord them seems to me to be that 
which we give to a child who is clever at his play. For a 
whole people to be politically effective, that was possible 
in the city-states of Hellas, it was the ideal of Rousseau, 
but, so we are told, it is out of the question in the modern 
nation State. We mark our ballot papers, having for the 
most part but the vaguest ideas of the particular issues at 
stake, and thus is the voice of the people heard; then and 
only then. But can this be really all? Are those only to be 
reckoned politicians who sit at Westminster or nurse con- 
stituencies? I do not believe it for a moment. The more 
benefits are conferred on us by the legislature, the more 
will our interests lie with it; and the more closely we seem 
to be entwined in the net of economic circumstance, the 
more we shall look to it for help and guidance. In these 
days, when the work, some would call it the interference, 
of Parliament has become so enormous, and when we are 
all increasingly aware of the influence and complexity of 
economics, one would expect that the voice of the people 
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would be lifted up more often and more resolutely. There 
are some who lament the passing of the guilds, others agi- 
tate for vocational groups, others still for corporations; 
human nature will have its way and all these things are 
daily more and more present with us. Chambers of Com. 
merce, Trade Unions, Leagues and Societies for this and 
that, in these and similar ways the public is organizing 
itself willy-nilly and finding means to make itself heard. 
Strong public opinion usually makes itself felt; by degrees 
it is finding a voice. With the greater realization of the 
interdependence of every part of society we are all poli- 
ticians, all that is to say, responsible in some degree for 
the affairs of the State. 


Few of us, however, are born politicians in the nar. 
rower sense, and being indeed amateurs, we are slow to 
become fully conscious of our increasing opportunities 
and of our duties in this respect. There is a great number 
of people who never take the trouble to learn to the best 


of their ability and as far as their opportunities allow, the 
facts about the obligations and commitments of the nation, 
yet it is only by having a well-informed public, critically 
appreciative, that these dry bones can live. There is the 
feeling perhaps that others can take care of these matters 
as well as we; that politics has often been shown up as a 
dirty game; that (it is the cry of the rich man who has 
forgotten the greater facilities accorded to camels) when 
all is said and done, ‘ Heaven is the goal.’ This indiffer- 
ence is wrong and likewise dangerous, for by adopting 
such an attitude one places oneself in an unreal world. 
We are all intimately concerned with political questions, 
and to pretend to ourselves that we are not, is to court 
both psychological and political disaster. Over and above 
this, we have a duty to ourselves and our fellows to take 
an interest in such things, and to see to the best of our 
ability that they are justly conceived and justly executed. 
The social charity to which the Pope refers in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno includes our public as well as our private 
relations with others. The conditions of life which masters 
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are bound to ensure as far as possible to their employees 
depend to a great extent on political events as well as on 
private management, and in so far as that is increasingly 
the case in practice, we are all of us increasingly respon- 
sible. for what is done, and even more for what is left 
undone. 

There is another danger besides that of a slothful and 
selfish indifference, a danger which these words of Hume 
will at once make clear. ‘ Though virtue and honour be 
allowed their proper weight and authority, that perfect 
disinterestedness, so often pretended to, is never expected 
in multitudes and parties; seldom in their leaders; and 
sarcely even in individuals of any rank or station.’ This 
is hardly less true of the twentieth century than of the 
eighteenth; at all events it is not so false that we do not 
need to be vigilant as much over our public as our pri- 
vate morals. It is a short stage from private business to the 
business of the State, and the conduct of the latter can 
hardly be expected to be better and more justly dealt with 
than that of the former. In this way too we may all regard 
ourselves as responsible politicians. The life of the State 
is only the life of the individual writ large, as Plato in- 
sisted; there can be no one held exempt from the respon- 
sibility of seeing that the letters are penned in a fair hand. 
Here again indifference on the part of those who fancy 
they are not direct participants in political life is founded 
on an erroneous notion of the true state of affairs, and 
such members of the community, if members they can be 
called, are nigh as responsible for failures of morality in 
political practice as any giver or taker of bribes. 


But what, we may ask, has Catholic Action to do with 
all this? Has it not been stated in the Bishops’ Pastoral 
Letter (a statement explicitly based on pronouncements 
of the Pope himself) that Catholic Action is above and 
beyond all politics, whether national or international? 
that abstention from every form of political activity is a 
fundamental law of this world-wide movement? How- 
ever we estimate the individual citizen’s importance on 
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those to whom he entrusts his destiny in this world, this 
Letter emphasizes that Catholic Action and politics are 
as widely sundered as the poles. The one seeks to bri 

about Pax Christi in Regno Christi, the other is of the 
earth, earthy. This distinction is indeed a necessary one; 
it is right that it should be made. But we should again be 
false to the facts if we did not recognize that the poss- 
bility of its consistent application as a principle of conduct 
is bound to be limited. To maintain it under all circum. 
stances would be to disassociate nature and grace, soul and 
body even. Private and public life, as we have been in. 
sisting, are likewise indissolubly conjoined. Nor is there 
any mirabilis connexio here; their unity should be obvi- 
ous enough, though it is often ignored, and as often openly 
denied by the world of to-day. To spread Catholic faith 
and morality, and to safeguard Catholic rights does not 
sound like a political aim, but we know from experience 
how easily the pursuit of these objects may have political 
implications. And further there is that grave, pernicious, 
and utterly heretical doctrine to be guarded against, that 
the following after things eternal can leave us as indiffer- 
ent to the right ordering of things temporal as any Miller 
of Dee. The passage referred to above in the Letter of 
the Hierarchy was actually quoting a letter from the 
Sovereign Pontiff to the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon. 
The relevant extracts published by the French Action 
Catholique (Fiche Documentaire 215.12) are worth care- 
ful study. Germane to the purpose of this article are 
some further remarks from the same source: ‘ Without 
itself entering on political life, in the strict sense of the 
words, Catholic Action must prepare its militant members 
to create a good political life, that is to say one which is 
wholly inspired by Christian principles, which alone can 
bring to the nations prosperity and peace.’ The para 
graph continues: ‘Thus it will eliminate the fact, mon- 
strous in itself, yet by no means rare—that men who call 
themselves Catholics have one conscience in their private 
and another in their public life.’ We cannot escape from 
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the fact that we are by nature social beings, and it is at 
least to our interest to be fully conscious of it. Nor is it 
enough to be conscious, if we are not at the same time, and 
for that very reason, active. If we do not, each in his 
measure, do what we can to further the good of the com- 
munity, and take an active interest in the life of the State 
—and what else, after all, is this but politics?—-we are so 
much the less fully human. 


To recapitulate, we have seen that each one of us does 
contribute to the formation of public opinion, that each 
one of us does help to set the standard of public morality; 
that it is, therefore, a duty incumbent on every individual, 
as well as being to the nation’s advantage, that he should 
make this contribution to the common good, deliberately 
and of set Christian purpose. We cannot escape the con- 
viction that a man can reach his own final end oniy by 
the mediate stage of fulfilling his function in society, 
which for us is political society. It is not, for instance, an 
improper question to ask of what use is the life of a hermit 
or contemplative, and it is right that it should be justified 
with reference to the community. To believe then that 
the spiritual can be satisfactorily dealt with apart from the 
temporal, or the individual without society, is to make a 
fundamental mistake. Nor is it possible to separate society 
in its non-political form from a fully organized political 
community. That it is possible is a common misconcep- 
tion which underlies many of our social and political diffi- 
culties at the present time. The State can usurp more 
than its share of private initiative, but ultimately it is 
impossible for the common good to be opposed to the 
private good of the citizen. As a man he is ordered to the 
common good of the natural society, which in our case has 
been organized politically, in which he lives. This in its 
turn is ordered to the good of the individual regarded as 
a member of a higher community still, a supernatural 
one. It is for this reason that the Church can never keep 
entirely clear from politics. Although a great part of the 
field of political activity is best left to be arranged by the 
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temporal power, there is a not inconsiderable residue 
which must always be common ground, and it is as great 
a mistake to imagine that human activities can advan. 
tageously be completely secularized as it is to think that 
they can all be solely spiritual. If it is easier to entertain 
the former notion, that is because the things of sense are 
more immediately evident to us than those of the spirit, 
and so we may fancy that these last can be ignored and 
neglected. But since a man’s soul has its needs as well 
as his body, sooner or later it will cry out for and lay hold 
on them. That is the tragedy of such neglect and denial; 
after doing immense harm it must always be ultimately 
fruitless and self-destructive. 

Crisis-minded Catholics are continually dinning into 
our ears the need for general recognition of our Catholic 
foundations, if European culture is to be preserved; | 
believe that the re-discovery of this fourfold synthesis of 
what is spiritual, private, public and temporal is an essen- 
tial pre-condition of that recognition. Nothing else can 
give us the true perspective in which to set the history of 
the past and the toil and moil of the present, and only so 
can we with full confidence build anew for the future. 
There are many facts which the world will not take the 
trouble to appreciate for what they are; to none is its 
blindness more serious than to this. 

Wrapped as we are in this closely woven web, it remains 
to be seen what our attitude should be to that public or 
political strand which is under discussion, recognizing all 
the time that only to a very limited extent can it be separ- 
ated from the rest. We hardly know in England the mean- 
ing of anti-clericalism, but none the less there can be very 
few who would like to see the clergy taking part in official 
politics, or Catholic Action giving birth to a Catholic 
party. The inevitable result of official participation in 
politics is that Catholics qua Catholics have to take up a 
stand on matters which have no interest or importance for 
them in that capacity, with the result that an odium which 
is quite irrelevant gets attached to the Church of which 
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they are members. But there is another and an opposite 
danger of which we must beware, namely the possibility 
of grave political dissension in the ranks of Catholic 
Action. The aim may be ‘to unite the Catholics of the 
country of every political shade of opinion and of every 
social grade . . . . in common action for the common 
cause of Catholic faith and morals,’ but that great cause 
would be hindered if its members were ever to become 
seriously divided on political issues. I have been pleading 
for greater political sense and consciousness, and it may 
seem that the actualization of these would be likely to re- 
sult in putting us in either of these dangerous situations. 
That may be so, but I am equally sure that it will be still 
less to our advantage to avoid the dangers at the cost of 
ignoring the facts. If we keep the end always clearly be- 
fore us, however, we shall be safe. This end is spiritual, 
and the condition of attaining it is a life that is rooted 
in prayer and the frequentation of the Sacraments. The 
life of Catholic Action should not depend on evanescent 
enthusiasms and passing fashions; these should indeed be 
accepted and made use of, but as tools only, which can 
be laid aside when they are worn out. The spirit of re- 
collection, secured by the enjoyment of the peace which is 
not that of this world, but which from the nature of things 
has to operate in this world, that which is permanent and 
timeless working with sure purpose and unflagging 
patience in and on the mutable and the temporary—that 
should be our method. Thus and thus alone shall we be 
enabled to lay hold on all the sides of the problems before 
us, to make allowances for and take account of all the 
sides of human nature that we have been discussing. 
Prudence may make us cautious about occupying our- 
selves in spheres which in normal times only concern us 
accidentally, but fortitude must be there at call when we 
are forced to invade them. Then we shall act with full 
confidence and sure trust, in the knowledge that it is no 
selfish goal that we aim at, but the faithful imitation, so 
far as is possible, of the city laid up as a pattern for us, 
whither we hope to come. H. C. THomas. 
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THE Holy Father’s ideas concerning Catholic Action have 
not always been fully understood or exactly interpreted. 
This is especially true with regard to the relations between 
Catholic Action, as he envisages it, and the Catholic Social 
Movement which traces its origin to Leo XIII. It has even 
been asserted that there is a difference, not to say diver. 
gence, between the thought of the two Popes, and that 
Catholic Action is to supersede the Catholic workers’ or- 
ganizations, which, it is maintained, have become intected 
with the materialism they set out to combat, and have, 
although rejecting class war, brought into the Catholic 
community a principle of class division inimical to unity 
among Catholics.’ On this view, Catholic Action, universal 
and spiritual, comes as a happy substitute for the social 
movement inaugurated by Leo XIII. 

Others, themselves involved in the workers’ organizations, 
are apt to consider social action as the highest if not the 
only form of Catholic Action, forgetting that the term has 
been given by Pius XI a specific technical meaning which, 
if not entirely new, conveys a new significance—‘ the parti- 
cipation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate of the 
Church.’ 

If we seek for the origins of the term ‘ Catholic Action, 
it cannot be denied that there is continuity between the 
thought of the last five Popes. Pius 1X on various occasions 
called for action from Catholics; Leo XIII exhorted at once 
to Christian social democratic action and to Catholic action; 





! The writer has in mind a situation which, while not obtain- 
ing in Great Britain, has been the occasion of difficulties and 
friction in several continental countries where it is sometimes 
felt, especially by the younger generation, that the Catholic 
trades-unions, political parties, etc., have involved the Church 
too deeply in worldly affairs. To these the establishment of 
definitely non-political Catholic Action has been extremely wel- 
come. It is this that explains the fact that the dissolution of 
the Centre Party and the Catholic trades-unions in Germany 
was greeted with something like enthusiasm by many German 
Catholics, —(Ed.) 
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Pius X above all anticipated Pius XI in numerous letters 
on Catholic action, which in his mind has for its supreme 
object ‘ the practical solution of the social problem accord- 
ing to Christian principles,’ and which he therefore styled 
‘Catholic Social Action.’ Benedict XV continued to link 
together social action and Catholic action without more pre- 
cisely defining the meaning of the latter. It was Pius X} 
who, from his first Encyclical Ubi Arcano Dei, gave a con: 
cise definition of Catholic Action, so that the phrase can 
now be used, even in Concordats, without further comment 
or explanation. While its meaning is thus, so to say, almost 
canonically defined, we can nevertheless study the numer- 
ous applications of the term. 

Catholic Action is lay action. While priests and religious 
have, by their ordination and profession, their place and 
function in the life of the Church, the laity has also its 
peculiar mission and responsibility. The Master’s call is 
addressed to every member of the Church: Go ye also into 
my vineyard. It is the ‘Pentecost of the whole Church, 
says Cardinal Faulhaber; not an apostolate to or for the 
laity, but by the laity. They are recalled to their rightful 
responsibility. 

It is a question of action, and therefore the organizations 
which are concerned solely with developing the in- 
terior life, such as Sodalities, are not organisms of 
Catholic Action in the fullest sense. ‘Catholic Action 
presupposes this interior formation, since it is and always 
must be the basis of all exterior activity, and precisely for 
this reason all such associations have been raised by the 
Holy Father to the rank of auxiliaries of Catholic Action,” 
which does not itself belong to the domain of the interior 
life, but consists in the active participation of the laity in 
the actual apostolate of the Church. This apostolate is not 
merely a collaboration but an extension and continuation 
of the work of the Church itself, with which its objective 
and scope coincide. Catholic Action is directed in the first 





* Mgr. Pizzardo, cf. L’Action Catholique—Essai de Synthese. 
P. Dabin, S.J. (Paris, 1929). 
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place to the salvation of souls, and other interests and acti. 
vities only concern it in the measure of their value in this 
regard. Thus social and political questions can become the 
object of Catholic Action in the degree to which spiritual 
values are involved or imperilled. 

The distinctive character of Catholic Action lies in its 
close connection with the hierarchy, and only by being thus 
integrated with the hierarchical apostolate can any under. 
taking rightly be thus described. It does not by any means 
follow that no work which is not thus linked with the hier. 
archy is useless or wrong; the concept of the apostolate is 
wider than that of Catholic Action, and there are absolutely 
necessary forms of apostolate of which the Bishops do not 
intend to take on the direction or responsibility. 

Until the time of Benedict XV Catholic Action and social 
action were thought of as practically identical. There is no 
doubt that Catholic Action, in the mind of the present 
Pope, has taken on a wider significance, giving to the laity 
a part in the redemptive mission of the Church, and is 
therefore concentrated entirely on eternal, spiritual values. 
United with the Hierarchy, Catholic Action is the exer- 
cise of the High-Priestly mission of Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of souls. But for this very reason it cannot be in- 
different to affairs of secular life. The religion of the In 
carnation is obliged to concern itself with the regeneration 
of society when social abuses and disorders hinder the way 
to grace and glory. And can it be gainsaid that to-day it is 
not so much Trinitarian or Christological heresies that 
hinder the salvation of souls as social heresies and dis 
orders? Cardinal Mercier used to say that society itself is 
in a state of apostasy. The great Dutch social leader, Mgr. 
Poels has clearly stated this crucial problem: In nearly 
every country the Church has seen an increase in the num. 
bers and quality of the religious Orders, of institutions, 
schools and good works, and has nevertheless experienced 
at the same time a lessening influence on society and on 
public life. It is a curious and tragic phenomenon—interiot 
vitality increasing and exterior expansion diminishing, 
paganism growing around us, for no one can say that 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE WORKERS 


modern culture is Christian. While the interior life of the 
Church reaches perhaps greater intensity than it ever has 
done hitherto, she has not been able to actualise her vital 
force in modern life. ‘To quote Mgr. Poels again: “We draw 
our power from the altar, but our battle awaits us outside 
the Church, in the mélée of social life.’ 

In an audience given to Canon Cardyn, the founder of 
Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne (J.O.C.) Pius XI referred to 
the fact that the Church had lost touch with the greater 
part of the working classes as the greatest scandal of the 
nineteenth century. Professor Dr. J. P. Steffes, in a work 
entitled Religion and Religiosity the great Problem of the 
Capitalist Age, demonstrates the intimate connection be- 
tween the spirit and the consequences of capitalism on the 
one hand and the religious and spiritual crisis on the other. 
A Dutch author, Dr. J. P. Kruyt, himself a Marxist, has 
written of the phenomenon of the abandonment of 
teligious practice in Holland, where official statistics and 
inquiries make possible a serious investigation. Among 
the causes of this forsaking of the practice of religion he 
gives first place to ‘ the social discontent.’ In Belgium eighty 
per cent. to ninety per cent. of the workers, though bap- 
tied and educated as Christians, neglect their religious 
duties. In France the inquiry made recently by La Vie 
Intellectuelle shows the same fact; the social disorder has 
avenged itself on the Faith, the mass of the people have 
turned their back on the Church. 

Here is indeed a vast field for Catholic Action, for the 
apostolic activity of the laity. And it is open to the laity 
alone. It is often said that Catholic Action, by encouraging 
the collaboration of the laity, has for its aim to make up 
for the shortage of priests. This is true, but even where 
there are enough priests it is not possible for them to cope 
with the working masses. For two reasons: More often than 
hot the direct action of the priest on the people is made 
Impossible by their distrust of him, he is looked on as an 
associate of capitalism, a protector of vested interests. And 
even if he can penetrate into the slums and deal with these 
wandering sheep, bringing back an individual here and 
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there—while he will no doubt share the joy of the Good 
Shepherd—the essential problem will not be solved, for it 
it not a matter first of all of individual conversions, albeit 
the salvation of each one is always his chief end. It is a 
matter rather of rechristianizing the atmosphere, the sur- 
roundings, the conditions of life and work and society. And 
here is a second reason why the apostolate of the clergy is 
inadequate and why the lay apostolate alone is effective: the 
priest cannot exercise a lasting and definite action on the 
different spheres of social life which need to be reformed. 
For that lay apostles are needed who themselves belong to 
these milieux and can work like the leaven in the lump. 

This leads inevitably to what the Pope calls the ‘ prin- 
ciple of specialization ’—action in and through the social 
environment, which, in the technique of Catholic Action, 
is becoming more and more important. ‘ The first and im- 
mediate apostles of the working men must themselves be 
working men, while the apostles of the industrial and 
commercial world should themselves be employers and 
merchants,’ says the Pope in Quadragesimo Anno. Fre- 
quently in his discourses he uses this idea of a strategy 
which resembles that of the Communists, the formation of 
cells and centres, a strategy which has been applied by the 
J.O.C. in Belgium with a success which has excited the 
envy of the Communists themselves. 

This ‘principle of specialization’ in the working of 
Catholic Action, while it holds good for all, is supremely 
important for the working classes. The history of the social 
movement is full of instances which demonstrate this. At 
the beginning of Catholic social action the experiment was 
made of what was called in Rerum Novarum and is still 
called the ‘ mixed association,’ consisting of both employers 
and employed. This kind of action has proved to be useless 
and has had to be abandoned. Léon Harmel, that saintly 
employer, had realized this when he took as the motto for 
his social action: ‘the attainment of the welfare of the 
worker by the worker, always with him, never without him 
and especially never in spite of him.” 


* Henry Somerville, The Catholic Social Movement, p. 138. 
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Must we then establish new industrial organizations 
yowed to Catholic Action, or are we to use to this end the 
existing organizations? The answer is not the same for 
all countries; it is for the hierarchy in each country to say 
whether the present associations can be thus used o 
whether new ones must be formed. In those countrie 
where a dictatorship obtains, and labour organizations have 
been suppressed, the hierarchy will no doubt try, if they can, 
to create some kind of Catholic Action in the working 
classes as in others. In other countries such as England, 
there are organizations such as the Catholic Social Guild 
which, concerned with the propagation of Catholic social 
doctrine, seem cut out for a place in a general Catholic 
Action movement. In countries such as France and Bel- 
gium and Holland the Catholic workers’ organizations in- 
volve activities and undertakings directed to purely social 
or economic ends, Syndicates and Co-operative and Assur- 
ance Societies. Directly or indirectly these associations take 
part in politics, and it goes without saying that they do 
not pertain to the hierarchical apostolate and that it is not 
desirable for the Bishops to have direct control of them. 
Thus they are not part of Catholic Action properly so called, 
though their activities undoubtedly make for the good of 
the Church. 

But whatever form of organization be adopted, Catholic 
Action in the working classes demands before all else, as 
Pius XI explains, a body of priests specially trained in 
social science and imbued with the charity of Christ, whose 
chief duty shall be to gather and train and inspire lay 
apostles from among the workers themselves by means of 
special and parochial retreats, devotional week ends, study 
circles and so on, recreating a Christian ideology and bring- 
ing the workers into touch with the life of the Church, At 
all costs the Church must regain the proletariat to help and 
save it, so that in our own time the prophecy we read at 
Christmas time may be again fulfilled: Populus in tenebris 
vidit lucem magnam. The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light. 


(Translated by M,. A. Bousfield). 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND UNEMPLOYABLES 


‘MAKE him a farmer,’ used to be the hopeful proposal for 
the difficult member of the family. It was really a compli- 
ment to the oldest of the civilized professions—that farn- 
ing might do for him what other occupations could not. In 
general, however, it must be recognized that settling on the 
land requires qualities of character all too rare and that the 
agricultural labourer, dull though he may appear to those 
who do not know him, must possess a resourcefulness of 
varied skill and knowledge beyond comparison with wage. 
earners in other trades. The Catholic land movement in 
the different phases of its development must call for men 
and women of at least average human qualities. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in due time its enthusiasts will find 
themselves able to give some attention to the value of the 
land as giving training and livelihood for young people of 
the ‘ problem’ type. So far as ‘Catholic Action and Un. 
employables’ are concerned, what follows is purely specu- 
lative—a suggestion to the Catholic body, drawn from work 
done on interdenominational lines by others. 

Turner’s Court Farm Training Colony is just off the Lon- 
don road, fifteen miles short of Oxford, in the Chiltern 
Hills. There are some three hundred colonists, divided 
among five homes, on a 1,000-acre farm; among them some 
Catholics, varying in number from twenty to forty. The 
Colony is governed by the Christian Service Union and 
provides for lads who are ‘ unemployable.’ Almost any de- 
fect which places a boy in this wide category may render 
him eligible for admission; except epilepsy, for which the 
Union has other colonies at Lingfield and Starnthwaite. 

Some cases are maintained in fees by private means, but, 
broadly, it may be said that the majority are at the charge 
of Public Assistance Committees, that they are of the type 
whom the public institutions cannot deal with and who, if 
they were not here or in the workhouses, would be on the 
roads. The fees and the farm produce supply, we under- 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND UNEMPLOYABLES 


stand, the cost of working expenses, while such building 
development as is required from time to time is usually 
met by donations. The origin of most has been in the slums 
of the great cities, followed by upbringing in some institu- 
tion. Some are weakly boys who need filling out by open 
air life. Some are ‘troublesome.’ Most are mentally slow. 
Some thirty, otherwise capable in every way, are unable to 
retain employment on account of nocturnal incontinence. 
The material, as a whole, has been labelled incorrigible 
before ever it came to the Colony. Small wonder that when 
the longed-for ‘ job ’ comes along, on a farm or in house 
work, it is not always held for long. The Colony, none the 
less, can show a good record of results at home and, until 
recent years, overseas. Surely it is no small success that a 
Board of Control case should qualify for a County milking 
certificate. The boys like their work, the animals, their 
gardens, the land. If you count yourself a member of the 
Colony you will hear few grumbles; if you are an enquir- 
ing outsider, you will hear none at all. There are failures, 
fearful failures at times, but one remembers that if the 
lads were not at the Colony they would almost certainly be 
trudging the roadside or dossing in the casual ward. And 
one remembers that there is no Catholic institution for lads 
of this age and kind. 

The Colony is directed by a Warden, assisted in farm 
work and instruction by a highly competent staff. For 
domestic purposes, for personal training, for such home 
amenities as are possible, each home is under the care of a 
man and wife, ‘house father’ and ‘house mother.’ In 
living quarters attached to each home are also a number 
of young men training for social service and known as 
‘brothers.’ The brother’s duty is to work alongside with 
his ‘squad’ of ten, to get to know them (his own measure, 
needless to say, is rapidly taken by his charges), to assist, 
advise, direct and form them in any way he can. He is 
helped, of course, by consultation with his colleagues and 
the Warden. 

The Colony is ‘ evangelical’ in tradition, but the religion 
of each boy is now ascertained on admission and he is ex- 
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pected to attend his own place of worship. The Catholic 
boys can go to Mass in a chapel-of-ease at Wallingford, two 
and a quarter miles away, and a priest visits the Colony 
every month or two, says Mass on the spot, and give; 
them opportunity for the Sacraments. It is always an enjov- 
able visit for the hospitality and cordial welcome given by 
everyone in the Colony. There are, of course, inevitable 
difficulties at times by the very nature of farming duties. 
Cows have to be milked, etc. For Catholics living and work- 
ing in the country, these religious facilities offer as much as 
may be expected. But for lads of the ‘ problem ’ type more 
is needed, in reality nothing less than a constant atmosphere 
of their Faith, with regular instruction and at least a weekly 
visit by a priest. 

In other words, the need is for a Catholic colony planned 
on the experience provided by Turner’s Court. The need 
for greater institutional provision for defectives has been 
emphasized by the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Sterilization, and such provision would be the most 
effective answer to the objectionable recommendations of 
that Report. It would be unfair to suggest that the need 
should be provided by the Catholic land movement, even 
when it has passed far beyond its experimental stages, The 
movement may be able to help, in due time, since the 
material training and occupation of the lads would be in 
agriculture. But such a colony would call primarily for a 
staff equipped with social experience and training. Prob- 
ably it would be best directed by a religious community al- 
ready devoted to work with subjects of this type, a com- 
munity of brothers with traditions, experience and train- 
ing, pledged to lives of devotion and in contact with scienti- 
fic methods. 

But such a colony would not entirely solve the problem 
for our Catholic boys. The lowest age for admission to 
Turner’s Court is fourteen, but in a sense many of these 
boys will remain children all their lives. Any venture such 
as Turner’s Court, therefore, must be concerned not only 
with the welfare of the lads while in residence, but equally 
when they have left. It is a matter of finding suitable situa. 
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tions, farming or house work, where they will meet with 
some patience and understanding and where they can be 
visited occasionally by those who have been responsible 
for them. This Colony has always endeavoured to keep in 
touch with old boys and more recently arrangements have 
been made for systematic rounds of visits. 

This follow-up is particularly necessary. At times the 
‘job’ may fail to be held for more than the first few days 
and the disappointed colonist find himself back again 
within a week. More often the difficulty will arise perhaps 
six months later. He is doing quite well on a farm when 
something comes to turn his head. Unless he has had an 
occasional letter or a visit to retain contact with those who 
had his confidence, he will revert to early surroundings, 
take to the roads and seek the slums, or he will imagine 
that the wider world has many better jobs to offer him. 
Or, perhaps deceived and misled by the very fact that he 
has at last found himself able to earn a modest livelihood, 
he gives notice and seeks better fortune elsewhere. He, too, 
falls back speedily to the environment which he left long 
ago, before ever he came to the Colony, when he was first 
admitted to a public institution or a Catholic home. Per- 
haps, shivering and starving, helped on the road by a 
kindly policeman, he finds his way to our door to seek, too 
late in a way, that advice which might have kept him to his 
post if only we had found time occasionally during those 
months to do our duty to him. 

May we add a word of tribute to the travelling mission 
of the Southwark Diocese If a Catholic boy from Turner’s 
Court is sent to a farm in Kent, Surrey or Sussex, one feels 
assured. However far he may be from church, a note to the 
travelling mission will secure that he is attended to. How 
often one has wished that one could find, as the Colony 
desires, situations in Catholic homes for its Catholic boys! 
Whatever work may be done elsewhere, by ourselves or 
others, on the lines of Turner’s Court, the after-care prob- 
lem will always remain and must be regarded as a continua- 
tion of, rather than a sequel to, the residential training. 


L. O’H_a, S.J. 
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THE NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT IN 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


SINCE the preoccupations of an age are expressed in its 
current catchwords, it is perhaps not strange that our con. 
temporaries should employ, in every context and without 
examination, the idiom of pseudo-economics in which is 
enshrined commercial wisdom. Among the stock phrases 
which recur in everyday conversations, and which appear 
to exercise an incantatory power over the minds of those 
who speak or hear them, ‘the law of supply and demand’ 
is most frequently evoked; not necessarily because the 
speaker is intimate with the workings of this mysterious 
law, but because it is intended to place the discussion, 
whether moral, political or artistic, upon a wholesome basis 
of commercial expediency. 

Thus it is argued that in the work of the English play- 
wright or novelist there is no scope for Catholic Action, not 
because of any incompatibility in the activities which it is 
proposed to combine, but because ‘the public does not want 
religion; there is no demand for it.’ 

Before trying the strength of this objection, it will be 
good to question whether a medium as comparatively frivol- 
ous as that in which either the playwright or the novelist 
works, can be employed in Catholic Action. To do this we 
must examine the common function of the playwright and 
novelist, which is to provide the public with a means of 
living vicariously, projected into an imagined existence, 
and thus forgetting present circumstances. Where there is 
great ignorance of the supernatural, such as religious ‘re- 
formation ’ has achieved in English-speaking countries, this 
escape from the apparent harshness of reality must become 
particularly desirable. Life without the Faith is not roman- 
tic, its intellectual satisfactions are incomplete and colour- 
less, its physical implications are despairing; in an age and 
a country devoted to pagan materialism the playwright and 
novelist, as escape-makers, must have great opportunity. 
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This is witnessed to, not only by the immense circulation 
of modern novels and the prolonged repetition of certain 
plays, but by the peculiar personal prestige of novelists and 
playwrights, whose opinions on questions of moral and 
philosophic importance are respectfully entertained and 
commented by a large public whom their talent for fiction 
has impressed. 

This functional opportunity of the playwright and 
novelist is also,-in its very nature, an opportunity for 
Catholic action. it is two-fold; the vicarious existence 
in which their listener wil be involved is of their choosing, 
it is theirs to create the people with whom intensely he 
will associate, to give voice to the ideas with which he 
may identify himself. It is frequently urged that Catho- 
licism is judged by the behaviour of Catholics, and a 
constant realization of this would no doubt restrain our 
daily unworthiness and fortify us in the practice and ex- 
ample of Christian virtue; but if, in place of our limited 
personal contacts, the influence of our words and behaviour 
were indefinitely extended, if our lives were shared in inti- 
mate detail by numberless people, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, for whom, in addition, we had been endowed with 
especial persuasive charm by the suppression of every un- 
interesting quality in our character and environment, then 
indeed we might feel responsibility, and walk with care. 
And this, in fact, is the inescapable responsibility of the 
playwright and novelist, not in their own persons, but in 
that of the fictitious people whom they create; through these 
imagined lives they bear witness, and witness that is not 
momentary like that of their own actions, capable of im- 
mediate modification, but invested in the relative and un- 
compromising permanence of print. 

In addition to this opportunity and _ responsibility 
latent in every phrase they write, the playwright and 
novelist have a second occasion for Catholic action, since, 
by reason of the unprecedented mental ascendancy 
which we have noticed they at present enjoy, their publicly- 
uttered private opinions have a direct influence which 
fan supplement the indirect persuasion of their pro- 
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fessional work. Unfortunately, since the majority of 
playwrights and novelists belong to their setting, oppor. 
tunity finds them unprepared; they are looked to for ways 
of escape, and are themselves bound, they worship the gods 
of despair, and know no words of power: and this suggests 
a third field of action for the Catholic writer. 

Having then established in our own minds the possibili- 
ties for Catholic Action of the writer’s trade, we may con. 
sider the objection with which we shall most often be met, 
that ‘ the public does not want that sort of thing.’ Here let 
us invite our interlocutors, obsessed by commercial 
formulas, to study for a moment the statistics of supply, 
wherein they will discover that the public ‘ wants’ a vast 
variety of interdependent mechanical contrivances, of den- 
tifrices, sensations and patent panaceas, of cosmetics and ex- 
periences, which are quite irrelevant to its physical or 
spiritual comfort, and it wants these things because they 
are offered to it with emphasis and conviction. Indeed, of 
the gigantic effort which spends so much of the world’s 
energy in the service of supply, not the least frenzied spasm 
is directed towards provoking a sufficiently widespread atti- 
tude of demand. Since the absence of objective standards 
of worth and use, and the consequent preponderance of per- 
sonal inclination, have made the public increasingly sus 
ceptible to suggestion, success in this undertaking is ob- 
tained by means of calculated and reiterated enthusiasm. 
If the manufactured conviction of advertisement can pre- 
vail to this extent, what, we may reasonably ask, of the con- 
viction implicit in Catholic Action? 

It is unprofitable to give examples of modern plays and 
novels, dealing with the adventure of faith and the struggle 
of charity, which have proved that these things are enthral- 
ling to the people who must always live in life-giving 
danger of them, because there can be no mass-production 
of this particular supply, each different play or book will 
show the impress of truth upon a mind that is, like every 
mind, unique. It will suffice for the Catholic writer, 
abandoning commercial preoccupations, and _ striving 
to achieve that forgetfulness of himself wherein alone 
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THE NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT IN CATHOLIC ACTION 


his spirit can flower, to concentrate in stillness and 
attention upon the purely Catholic aspect of his subject, 
and forthwith, as he writes, he will be engaged in Catholic 
Action. He may also in spite of himself, because of the 
strong light above his head, have traced upon his page a 

ttern thrown there in shadow from the leaves of an in- 
visible Tree. 


N. S. Lerrcn. 


LAY INITIATIVE IN CATHOLIC ACTION. 


There is a widespread, if inarticulate, misgiving about 
Catholic Action which needs ventilation and elimination. 
A particularly vehement layman might express it in some 
such terms as these: 


‘Catholic Action? Ecclesiastical Fascism! A pretext for 
further encroachment by the clergy on the layman’s busi- 
ness! More clerical domination and interference! More 
paralysing of lay initiative and endeavour! Apostolate of 
the Laity! Clerical Gleichschaltung! ’ 


The Englishman, especially, has a horror of being ‘ orga- 
nized.’ And organization, it is universally agreed, is of the 
very essence of Catholic Action. The adoption and organi- 
zation of an oeuvre by the Hierarchy is precisely what 
makes that oeuvre entitled to be called Catholic Action. 
The local establishment and direction of Catholic Action 
is committed to the parochial clergy. Must we not then 
infer that the disgruntled layman is right? 


The most effective way to disillusion him would be, per- 
haps, to take him abroad to countries where Catholic 
Action is really in action and is already fully organized and 
vigorous. Failing that, these few considerations may help 
to shake the prejudices. 
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All depends on what we mean by ‘ organization.’ In the 
strict sense in which the word is applied to Catholic Action, 
organization, so far from imposing, excludes uniformity: 
it fosters rather than hinders individual initiative and en. 
terprise. The point cannot be explained better than in 
the words of the Holy Father himself. 


Organization in general means the unity of many members of 
which each preserves its own particular nature, functions and 
life, but which together pursue a common aim and concur in 
the formation of a single body, itself subordinated to one single 
vital principle. This idea of organization becomes clearer whep 
we contrast it with that of the unity of a machine. The latter is 
composed of constituents which are lifeless and which exercise 
no distinctive action except in virtue of some power which is 
extrinsic to them. It is quite otherwise with an organism, be 
it physical or social. Here each cell lives its own particular life 
and exercises its own particular functions precisely in virtue of 
its integration in the organism. Obedient to a primary vital 
principle, each component contributes to the life, the finality and 
the perfection of the whole - . . What is needed is unity without 
uniformity ; co-ordination without absorption : association with- 
out prejudice to distinction. (Il faut unir sans unifier, coordon- 
ner sans absorber, grouper sans confondre.) (Address to Card. 
Maurin and C. A. pilgrims, 19.5.30.) 


This ‘ principle of differentiation ’ or * specialization,’ to 
which the Holy Father has so often called attention as in- 
separable from Catholic Action organization, clearly reflects 
the doctrine of St. Paul. 


As in one body we have many members, but all the members 
have not the same office, so we, being many, are one body in 
Christ ; and everyone members one of another ; and having dif- 
ferent gifts to be used according to the rule of faith. (Rom. 


xii, 4, 5-) 


Indeed, it may be truly said that the whole idea of Catholic 
Action is an application of 


St. Paul’s idea of the Mystical Body in which each member 
has its own proper function and exercises it all the more effec- 
tively because it ‘ holds the head from which the whole body, by 
joints and bands being supplied with nourishment and compac- 
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LAY INITIATIVE IN CATHOLIC ACTION 


ted, groweth unto the increase of God.’ The ‘ hierarchic aposto- 
late of the laity ’ does not mean that the clergy and the laity 
usurp each other’s business, It is the formal recognition that the 
layman has his own God-given apostolic powers and sphere of 
action. It means that each individual layman will be able to do 
his own job all the more effectively because all the more authori- 
tatively by being more closely knit with the apostolic authority 
and with a vast international team of fellow-workers. Acting 
under that sanction he can be confident that he is really carry- 
ing on the authentic apostolate of Jesus Christ and not follow- 
ing his own whims, and that his labours are not overlapping 
with those of others. (‘Catholic Action,’ The Rosary, July, 1934, 


p. 127.) 


It would be premature to define what should be the 
respective limits of clerical and lay direction of Catholic 
Action in England, but our Bishops, in their Whitsun 
Pastoral, have already formally disclaimed any intention of 
interfering with the autonomy of existing organizations. 
It seems to be a recognized principle of Catholic Action 
that ‘Under the necessary control of the Hierarchy, the 
immediate direction of the action committed to them 
should be left to the laity. We say immediate advisedly, 
for the supreme direction belongs to the spiritual power.’ 
(Abbe Marquart in Credo, No. 49, p. 7.) This is a broad 
principle, whose application will vary widely according to 
local conditions. But the warnings of Mgr. Feltin, Bishop 
of Troyes, are of universal application. 


_ It is a bad state of things when the priest takes everything 
into his own hands. He can never be fully qualified. Nor has he 
the time if he is occupied as he should be with his priestly minis- 
try. Moreover, he would do his people a very grave wrong, for 
they would not deserve to be called Catholics if they were not 
allowed to exercise their apostolate- 


_ But, apart from the legitimate freedom of action and 
initiative which organization within Catholic Action should 
promote, there is another, an indirect, way in which the 
establishment of Catholic Action should, it would seem, 
prove a liberating influence in lay apostolic enterprise. 
This is to be found, paradoxically, precisely in its ‘ official,’ 
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‘hierarchic’ character. Just because Catholic Action is 
the exercise of the official, corporate, hierarchic apostolate, 
there are immense fields of (at least indirectly) apostolic 
labour which lie outside its scope. Some of these (e.g. work 
for ‘ Catholic’ political parties, trade-unions, etc.) have 
been formally excluded by the Holy See from Catholic 
Action in the strict sense. There are many other good 
works which, while not in themselves (ex fine operis) apos 
tolic, can and should be undertaken by the laity for aposto 
lic purposes (ex fine operantis)—e.g. land-settlement, 
housing schemes, film-production, novel-writing, clinic, 
journalism, collaborating with various secular and interde- 
nominational institutions, etc..—but which cannot, of their 
nature, normally form part of the Church’s official apostolic 
action. There are yet more which the Hierarchy might 
deem it inopportune to incorporate into Catholic Action. 
In short, Catholic Action in the strict sense is not co 
extensive with the lay apostolate in the broad sense. Hence 
the Holy Father can repeatedly assert both that the lay 


apostolate is ‘inherent in the Christian life’ and ‘for all; 
and that Catholic Action is ‘ for an élite.’ ? 


Of course, no enterprise can be called in any sense apos 
tolic unless it possesses the sanction, at least tacit, of the 
Hierarchy, in which the plenitude of the apostolic authority 
resides. But 


The intervention of the Hierarchy is of two sorts- Either it 
directs the enterprise effectively by assuming entire responsi 
bility, in which case we have Catholic Action in the strict sense 
—action purely and specifically religious. Or else the Hierarchy 
does no more than approve a movement or an organization, to 
gether with the aims it pursues and the means it employs, with 
out taking responsibility either for the direction or the execution 
Here we have Catholic Action in the broad sense of the word 
(Dabin, op. cit. p. 39). 





1 On the ‘ broad ’ and ‘ strict ’ sense of Catholic Action, st 
P. Dabin, L’ Action catholique, p. 28. Cf. T. Gilby, O.P., Catho- 
lics and the National Consciousness, BLACKFRIARS, June, 1934 
for a programme of ‘ infiltration’ to ‘ prepare the ground by tht 
action of Catholics for the full strength of Catholic Action.’ 
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In addition, there is obviously a large field for individual 
apostolic enterprise (e.g. informal conversations with non- 
Catholics, novel-writing with apostolic intent, etc.) in 
which there is no explicit intervention of the Hierarchy at 
all. 

An advantage which follows upon the formal establish- 
ment of Catholic Action is that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Church’s official, corporate apostolate and the 
less official or unofficial apostolic enterprises of individuals 
and groups becomes ciearly defined. So long as this is 
obscured, the latterare bound to beseriously hampered. No 
layman with any sense of his limitations wants to compro- 
mise the Church in his possible mistakes, and no Bishop 
with any sense of responsibility will encourage him to do 
so. The result may easily be a creeping paralysis of lay 
initiative and endeavour. Timidity, and consequently 
banality, may easily come to infect contributors to a 
press whose every utterance and opinion may involve the 
Hierarchy and the Catholic Body at large. 

Where Catholic Action is established all that is changed. 
Catholic Action, and Catholic Action alone, is known to 
represent the official, fully responsible, corporate lay-apos- 
tolate of the Church. No privately-owned and privately- 
tun newspaper, for instance, however uncompromisingly 
Catholic and loyal to the Bishops’ desires and behests, will 
daim to be ‘ The Catholic Newspaper ’ or ‘The Organ of 
the Catholic Body.’ It will be known just for what it is— 
the organ of a loyal and devoted group of Catholic journa- 
lists who endeavour to record and review current events 
from a Catholic standpoint to the best of their necessarily 
limited abilities, without in any way compromising their 
ecclesiastical superiors or pretending to voice the unani- 
mous opinion and outlook of their fellow-Catholics. They 
will thus be freed from an overwhelming responsibility 
and Bishops and people alike will have the advantage of 
being relieved from the fear of journalists’ faux-pas, and 
of being served by a live and Vigorous Catholic Press. 

The example of the Press is taken as being, perhaps, the 
most striking. But the principle would apply, mutatis mu- 
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‘hierarchic’ character. Just because Catholic Action is 
the exercise of the official, corporate, hierarchic apostolate, 
there are immense fields of (at least indirectly) apostolic 
labour which lie outside its scope. Some of these (e.g. work 
for ‘ Catholic’ political parties, trade-unions, etc.) have 
been formally excluded by the Holy See from Catholic 
Action in the strict sense. There are many other good 
works which, while not in themselves (ex fine operis) apos- 
tolic, can and should be undertaken by the laity for aposto- 
lic purposes (ex fine operantis)—e.g. land-settlements, 
housing schemes, film-production, novel-writing, clinics, 
journalism, collaborating with various secular and interde- 
nominational institutions, etc..—but which cannot, of their 
nature, normally form part of the Church’s official apostolic 
action. There are yet more which the Hierarchy might 
deem it inopportune to incorporate into Catholic Action. 
In short, Catholic Action in the strict sense is not co- 
extensive with the lay apostolate in the broad sense. Hence 


the Holy Father can repeatedly assert both that the lay 
apostolate is ‘inherent in the Christian life’ and ‘for all; 
and that Catholic Action is ‘ for an élite.’ * 


Of course, no enterprise can be called in any sense apos- 
tolic unless it possesses the sanction, at least tacit, of the 
Hierarchy, in which the plenitude of the apostolic authority 
resides. But 


The intervention of the Hierarchy is of two sorts. Either it 
directs the enterprise effectively by assuming entire responsi- 
bility, in which case we have Catholic Action in the strict sense 
—action purely and specifically religious. Or else the Hierarchy 
does no more than approve a movement or an organization, to- 
gether with the aims it pursues and the means it employs, with- 
out taking responsibility either for the direction or the execution. 
Here we have Catholic Action in the broad sense of the word. 
(Dabin, op. cit. p. 39). 





1 On the ‘ broad ’ and ‘ strict ’ sense of Catholic Action, see 
P. Dabin, L’ Action catholique, p. 28. Cf. T. Gilby, O.P., Catho- 
lics and the National Consciousness, BLACKFRIARS, June, 1934 
for a programme of ‘ infiltration’ to ‘ prepare the ground by the 
action of Catholics for the full strength of Catholic Action.’ 
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In addition, there is obviously a large field for individual 
apostolic enterprise (¢.g. informal conversations with non- 
Catholics, novel-writing with apostolic intent, etc.) in 
which there is no explicit intervention of the Hierarchy at 
all. 

An advantage which follows upon the formal establish- 
ment of Catholic Action is that the line of demarcation be- 
tween the Church’s official, corporate apostolate and the 
less official or unofficial apostolic enterprises of individuals 
and groups becomes clearly defined, So long as this is 
obscured, the latterare bound to be seriously hampered. No 
layman with any sense of his limitations wants to compro- 
mise the Church in his possible mistakes, and no Bishop 
with any sense of responsibility will encourage him to do 
so. The result may easily be a creeping paralysis of lay 
initiative and endeavour. Timidity, and consequently 
banality, may easily come to infect contributors to a 
press whose every utterance and opinion may involve the 
Hierarchy and the Catholic Body at large. 

Where Catholic Action is established all that is changed. 
Catholic Action, and Catholic Action alone, is known to 
represent the official, fully responsible, corporate lay-apos- 
tolate of the Church. No privately-owned and privately- 
run newspaper, for instance, however uncompromisingly 
Catholic and loyal to the Bishops’ desires and behests, will 
claim to be ‘ The Catholic Newspaper ’ or ‘ The Organ of 
the Catholic Body.’ It will be known just for what it is— 
the organ of a loyal and devoted group of Catholic journa- 
lists who endeavour to record and review current events 
from a Catholic standpoint to the best of their necessarily 
limited abilities, without in any way compromising their 
ecclesiastical superiors or pretending to voice the unani- 
mous opinion and outlook of their fellow-Catholics. They 
will thus be freed from an overwhelming responsibility 
and Bishops and people alike will have the advantage of 
being relieved from the fear of journalists’ faux-pas, and 
of being served by a live and vigorous Catholic Press. 

The example of the Press is taken as being, perhaps, the 
most striking. But the principle would apply, mutatis mu- 
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tandis, to other forms of activity. It would seem to be uni- 
versally true that the clear definition of what is and what 
is not official Catholic Action would emancipate lay initia- 
tive in all spheres outside its own immediate scope, 

A final point. This same definition will foster initiative 
inside Catholic Action itself. Lack of such definition, the 
absence of definite status with all its concomitant un. 
certainties, must inevitably discourage initiative in those 
spheres in which official corporate action is called for. It 
is difficult to act in such circumstances with real sponta. 
neity and enthusiasm without complete confidence that 
one’s action is authorized and will be supported by the 
Church’s divinely constituted rulers. The establishment 
of Catholic Action ensures that all that is done in its name 
is done with direct mandate from the successors of the 
Apostles who accept full responsibility. Here again—al- 
though, as authorities frequently observe, Catholic Action 
adds considerable burdens, duties and responsibilities to 


the shoulders of the Bishops and clergy— it is a powerful 
factor in the ‘emancipation’ of the layman and the en- 
couragement of his initiative, 

And that, beyond all doubt, is what the Holy Father 
intends it to be. 


Henry Gorpon. 
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A LIFE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
Pier Giorgio Frassati 


‘He professed his belief in God openly, regarding his 
réligious convictions as a soldier on active service does his 
uniform, which he wears always and never exchanges for 
another dress. . . In times like these this, so to say, intran- 
sigent Christian, can teach us all a lesson.’ In these words 
an Italian socialist newspaper summed up a student of the 
University of Turin who died in July, 1925, at the age of 
twenty-four. The man who made such an impression upon 
those who did not share his faith was Pier Giorgio Frassati, 
an engineering student, the son of a former Italian Am- 
bassador in Berlin, an athlete and mountaineer, good- 
looking, gay and popular, who, during his short life had 
made himself so beloved among the poor and among his 
fellow students that his funeral was something like a pil- 
grimage. 

The life of Frassati is a shining example of that aposto- 
late of the laity which Pius XI calls Catholic Action, and 
since there is very little literature in English to make 
clear how Catholic Action works out in practice, those who 
wish to know more about it cannot do better than read the 
account of his life, translated from the Italian, which al- 
though rather too much abbreviated, gives a vivid picture 
of a most attractive personality. * 


Pier Giorgio was essentially of the laity: he had no wish 
to be a priest or religious. He would have proposed mar- 
riage to a girl with whom he was deeply in love, but for the 
fact that he knew that for some reason she would not be 
acceptable to his parents, and out of loyalty to them he 
put the thought aside, at great sacrifice to himself. He 
was no dévot, but a lively and exuberant young man with 
a great enthusiasm for sport; though intensely fervent in 





‘Pier Giorgio Frassati. Translated and adapted by H. L. 
Hughes, (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 3/6.) 
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his prayer and in his religious duties, no pious exercig 
was allowed to interfere with his university work. He 
never ceased to be a daily communicant from the time he 
was a schoolboy, though often he could only spare a quarter 
of an hour in the morning, and he served Mass whenever 
he got the chance, but to a priest who observed that he was 
not so frequent as he had been at the night watches before 
the Blessed Sacrament he replied simply that he was 
working for his examinations and could not come as often 
as he would have liked. But when he found that the time 
before his examinations was running short and something 
must be done about it, the one engagement he did not set 
aside for the sake of study was the weekly conference of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. For this man, who wa 
the life and soul of the meetings of the University Club to 
which he belonged, spent more time and money than any. 
one knew except his brethren in the S.V.P. in visiting and 
helping the poor of Turin. 

This balanced spirituality and fervent charity were due 
in great measure to his being, as he rejoiced to call him 
self, a son of St. Dominic. ‘I am convinced that the high 
degree of spiritual perfection Pier Giorgio reached is 
partly due to. his having been a member of the Third 
Order,’ says a fellow Tertiary. He became a Tertiary in 
1922, taking the name of Girolamo, with which he used to 
sign all his letters to his Tertiary friends. He called him- 
self after Savonarola, that fiery and fearless apostle of the 
Kingship of Christ and social reform, for whom he felta 
strong affinity. ‘ As a fervent admirer of this friar ’ he wrote, 
‘I wish, in becoming a Tertiary, to take him for a model’ 
He did in fact share the ardent and gallant spirit of the 
Florentine reformer: the account of the battle for the bat- 
ner of his Catholic Club with the Roman police during 
the National Congress of Italian Catholic Youth in 1921, 
and the carrying of the torn flag in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, is quite in the spirit of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Dominican idea of sanctification through active 
apostolate was entirely natural to him. ‘ The ideal of doing 
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A LIFE OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


good as an apostle of charity and faith attracted Frassati 
with ceaseless urgency,’ says Fr. Guliani, O.P. ‘ The zeal of 
the apostolate, to work and to give himself in every way 
for the good of others, became a flame which devoured his 
inmost being, and because he realized that this fire must 
be fed he was drawn to that inexhaustible source of apos- 
tolic energy which is the Dominican inspiration.’ His obli- 
gations as a Tertiary he interpreted in the active apostolic 
sense in which the Master General later set them forth in 
1933; an apostolate to be exercised in the home, the parish, 
in society and in the intellectual sphere as well. As Fr. 
Gillet said of him in 1923, he ‘ possessed the temperament 
of a real apostle, and by action he meant Catholic Action, 
which he considered should guide his inward life as well as 
his outward actions.’ In the midst of all his other activities 
he found time to give study to his religion, and it appears 
that he read the writings of St. Paul and St. Augustine, and 
had embarked on a study of the Summa Theologica. 

His apostolate among his friends, both men and women, 
was mostly exercised by example, and one has recorded that 
the very spectacle of his ardent faith was the best remedy 
for her doubts and difficulties. Occasionally, however, this 
group of friends, ‘ terribly sincere,’ were wont to undertake 
what they called a ‘moral dusting’ of each other, when 
searching criticisms were given and received with complete 
charity on both sides. 

‘Only death,’ he said to a priest friend, ‘ will make me 
stop working for a cause which has become the aim of my 
life.’ And when death came, after only a few days illness, 
—valiantly concealed at first, to spare the feelings of his 
family in great grief over the death of his grandmother— 
he was thinking to the end of the poor among whom he 
had worked, and almost his last act was to scrawl with a 
hand already partly paralysed a note to a friend in the 
a conference about a visit he was to have made that 

y. 

Frassati’s short and unassuming life of simple devotion 
and faithful service has already had a remarkable effect in 
many countries where the biography has been published. 
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Through the reading of it many have been recalled to the 
practice of religion, to renewed apostolate, to more fervent 
charity. It shows how completely a life may be given to 
the service of God without forsaking the duties of the 
world or being cut off from it. Nothing that he did was 
alien to his apostolate, and yet all his charitable works were 
carried out through the channels provided by the Church, 
He thus exemplifies and illuminates the idea of Catholic 
Action set before us by the Holy Father, to which all are in 
some measure called, and holds up a light for all those 
who desire to serve God and the Church in and through 
their ordinary life in the world. 
M. A, BousFig.p. 


TWO FRIENDS 
John Gray: André Raffalovich 


I met them five years ago, during the yearly visit south; 
saw them on several occasions at Bath and Bristol; stayed 
with them at the Bell in Malmesbury; and for three years 
spent Christmas at Whitehouse Terrace. With others who 
knew them, I see in their death an epoch ended. 


It was not merely that they had survived from the 
‘nineties, not even that they had been at the centre of that 
society. Each of them in his way had shaped himself to the 
new age; they read, made friends, and generally lived, with 
zest, while they kept without display those gifts which they 
did not see renewed around them—certain courtesies, a 
certain social sense, certain refinements of understatement, 
Hence their charm, hence their elusion of many who would 
have courted them had they taken a conventionally veteran 
air. When in 1931 Canon Gray published his Poems, the 
clerical reviews observed that a well-known parish priest 
had written a book of verse; the secular referred briefly to 
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TWO FRIENDS 


the modernisms of Mr. Gray. Amateurs of the Yellow Book 
iod were still seeking copies of Silverpoints. 

In private they did not discourse on the past, but there 
were allusions; most often to Beardsley and his sister, some- 
times to Pater or Lionel Johnson. If one heard mass at 
St, Peter’s early in January, one’s prayers were asked for 
the soul of Paul Verlaine. A chance naming of Dowson 
permitted me a question on Cynara; it was well received. 
Yes, she was as Symons had described her; trés gentille; 
no one saw her much, not Dowson himself. So far one 
might go; but any plot to elicit a narrative would have 
been delicately countered. 

Shortly before his own death, Canon Gray wrote for 
BLACKFRIARS a memoir of his friend. To that I can add 
little. I remember particularly in André Raffalovich his 
amazing knowledge of European literature, the humility 
which accompanied it, and his punctual subordination of 
books to religious and friendly duties. His sense of the 
social background of every period was more remarkable 
than he ever guessed; and when a distinguished novelist 
confessed in his presence that he had heard for the first 
time of Madame de Lieven from Lytton Strachey’s essay, 
he was quite simply taken aback. Though his opinion on 
any piece of English verse was always worth having, he 
denied himself the natural pleasure of dogmatising about 
such things. ‘But I do not know—I am not English’ he 
would conclude; and he expected similar discretion in 
others. Some dictatorial American essays on our classics 
drew from him the remark, ‘A foreigner’s writings on Eng- 
lish poetry read to me like a burglar’s diary.’ It would be 
impossible to suggest briefly the literature he read most 
eagerly; perhaps Goethe, Racine, Beckford, Mauriac, 
Querschnitt would be typical; and from any of them he 
would turn naturally at a given moment to his breviary or 
the Imitation. One other memory rises inevitably; ladies 
envied his exquisite disposition of flowers. 

No formula gives the Canon. He graced elegant society; 
he worked for years among the poor. His love of visible 
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things would have scandalized Manichaeans had they not 
been shamed by his knowledge of the invisible; for the 
Nicene Creed was one of the main sources of his devotion, 
Some of his writings suggest an aloofness of thought and 
expression, in a way truly. ‘ It represented the Deipara’ js 
a sentence from Park which he might have used in conver. 
sation; but then one should also have heard his ten-minute 
sermons to children or his telephone conversation with a 
police constable who wished to use his church as a mortu- 
ary. His precise estimation of food and drink is expressed 
in that acid stanza of The Long Road which ends: ‘ The 
wine’s name was Beaune.’ But he delighted in simplicity 
also, and had a physical hardiness which drew him to long, 
often lonely walks in all weathers. I remember how, one 
biting December, he set off alone to one of the highest 
districts in Scotland; and how his telegram reached us by 
the fireside at Whitehouse Terrace: ‘Conditions delight. 
ful. Snow.’ 

It was characteristic of him to have bought the first Per- 
sian rugs which reached Edinburgh, and to have used 
them for the sanctuary at St. Peter’s. There, unforgettably, 
he said Mass, speaking with audible dignity and moving 
like an amplissimo porporato. There was a gravity of bear- 
ing which never quite left him; tempered in certain sur- 
roundings but not disturbed by them. Coming once ona 
feast day to a religious house, he surprised a group of 
novices dancing a ‘ring of roses.’ Pertly or ingenuously, 
they asked him to join them; he accepted; and the rustic 
round took on a Handelian amplitude. 


His work as a writer was individual. Reading his poems 
studiously and with memories of the man, one sees that 
his words were, for himself, always exact; but his allusions 
often move too far from the reader to be persuasive. Yet 
his best poems—those on flowers, for instance—are 
exquisite that I imagine they may stand in anthologies of 
the future when the verse of now applauded names has 
returned to its original dust. His story Park seems to me 
more remarkable in its kind than the poems in theirs. 
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ey not Obviously it will never be a popular book, for it has the 
or the dryness of a patrician wine. But it has the life of imagina- 


tion. tion and wit, and its prose is pure in a century of decay. 
it and I end with three stanzas from The Long Road, of a 
ira "is vivid simplicity. The things he speaks of would be seen 
red whole by him; the symbolic beauty of cup and towel, the 
aan punctual magnificence of the salute. 
vith a 
nortu- The son Israel 
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SAINTS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


ENGLISH Catholics are sometimes charged with indiffer. 
ence to the English saints, with looking to Lisieux instead 
of Rochester or London or Canterbury. It is not my pur. 
pose to argue the truth of this complaint; indeed I pro. 
pose to take it for granted. Certainly there are C.TS. 
tract cases where Ste. Therése sells much better than 
Blessed Thomas More. And there is a sense in which no 
one has any right to grumble. A saint is a saint; the better 
Englishman for being so, but not the better saint for being 
English. The terms of reference, so to say, are not national, 
and there are considerable disadvantages about nationalism 
in hagiology. The elements of sanctity are the same every. 
where. Still, it is also true that these elements are ex. 
pressed differently, take on a different colouring, according 
to the natural circumstances of the person who manifests 
them. Grace builds upon nature, and though the saint is 
no more a saint for being English, yet he need be no les 
English for being a saint. Hence it is that we rightly find 
something congenial in saints of our own nation; hence, 
too, that our own saints are not ignored without loss. The 
essentials of sanctity are the same in all the saints, but in 
so stupendous a success everything is of interest. This man, 
this woman, succeeded in the only success that is really 
worth having. We watch their actions and ways in the 
hope of surprising their secret, and inevitably we want to 
imitate, so far as we can; to emulate, not only in the very 
heart of the thing, but in methods, habits, practices, 
whereby that heart was expressed and confirmed, It is 
natural, though notoriously not always very sensible, to do 
this. For though the saint is no holier for being English, 
it is certain that the Englishman becomes no saintlier for 
being imitation-Italian or French, for a brave, if unwise, 
effort to suppress the national characteristics with which, 
whether he likes it or not, he has to work. Unfortunately 
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it is just the externals that are most easily imitable, and 
just the externals that should most rarely be imitated. One 
great gain in devotion to our English saints lies there, that 
in them sanctity was fashioned out of much the materials 
that we too have to. use. 

Actually, we all more or less go on this principle. Our 
affection for saints who were once notorious sinners is not 
really due to a mean desire to ‘debunk’ them; it comes 
from the feeling that they faced difficulties that we also 
have to face. And so on. But if this is true, how comes it 
that we are—if we are—deserting men of the same stuff as 
ourselves in favour of French nuns or Italian students? 


One answer is, of course, that it is sheer sentimentalism. 
We are supposed to be victims of a sugary modern tradi- 
tion, which is turning us from an earlier, more virile, code. 
There may be something in this, but it seems worth while 
to ask whether there is not another reason which is often 
overlooked. If congeniality rightly plays a part in our devo- 
tion to particular saints, then we must take account of 
congeniality of time. If a saint has special appeal to us be- 
cause he shared our natural characteristics or dominant 
temptations, may he not have special appeal because he 
shared the particular circumstances of our age? In other 
words, do people prefer foreign saints to English, or is it 
rather that they find modern saints more congenial than 
those of past times? 

As with nationality, so with time. It is very easy to feel 
that our own days are quite different—for better or worse— 
from all others, There are people who say that the Christian 
life is harder to live nowadays than at some other period 
in history. It may be so; but there never was a time when 
the Christian life was easy. There have been few times 
when some part of the Church was not being persecuted; 
there have never been any times when there were no 
strains and stresses. Our age is sometimes spoken of as if it 
was almost impossible to keep the Christian code in it, and 
we get the impression that in some other century—it tends 
‘o vary with the writer—things were not so difficult, But 
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human nature was much the same then; the seven deadly 
sins were not the product of a machine age, and you can 
find them all, and Christians falling into them all, what. 
ever page of history you turn. Yet here again the form diffi 
culty or temptation takes has changed. Avarice is not pecu- 
liar to the capitalist system, but the system has not always 
prevailed. Lust took its toll of the faithful long before 
modern commercialized mass-suggestion, but the cinema is 
a new thing. Worldliness did its damage amongst the pil- 
grims to Canterbury, but its pressure is felt now in new 
ways.- In consequence, the saints of earlier days seem to us 
to have been spared the strains we know. ‘ Nous avons 
tous assez de force pour supporter les maux d’autrui,’ and 
their temptations strike us as being less subtle and more 
manageable. We picture their age as lacking the difficul- 
ties peculiar to our own, and we have not the historical 
imagination to supply the stresses under which they fought. 
It all seems easier. But the modern saint knows what we 
mean, and faced just the troubles and circumstances that 
we have to face. The world, the flesh, and the devil, are 
as old as the hills—true! But industrialism, the Stock Ex- 
change, wireless, the cinema, flying—all these bring new 
clothes to old enemies, and it is in that costume that we 
have come to know them. How simple were those pastoral 
days when the only disguise in the wolf’s wardrobe was a 
sheepskin! We forget that temptation is, of its very 
nature, always adapted to the tempted. And so we run 
with relief to modern saints, who themselves experienced 
what life is like now. 


And if the saints of other times would not understand 
our conditions, neither do we understand theirs. People 
who spend much of their lives amongst books do not easily 
realize how hard it is for the great majority of Catholics to 
‘get,’ to realize, Blessed Thomas More, let alone St. Dun- 
stan or St. Thomas of Canterbury. Monks, yes; for their 
form of life has changed but little. But the ‘active’ lives 
that mean so much in example and inspiration are 80 
utterly remote in their circumstances. There are, it is true, 
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imaginative reconstructions of the lives of the saints, good 
biographies, stories, and the like, but even so, do they not 
remain a ‘story’? Even to people who feel the charm of 
the past, is not that very charm partly due to the ‘ escape’ 
from the present? And is it wholly good, if it leads to a 
hankering after lost conditions of Christian life? The 
modern saint says, in effect, ‘ Here, now, to-day, in these 
conditions, with all the noise of machinery and all the 
complex organization of modern life, the thing is possible, 
as possible as ever.’ This time-element counts for more 
than nationality, particularly nowadays when a good deal 
of Europe is much of a piece. English people cannot en- 
tirely appreciate the circumstances of a middle-class girl in 
a French provincial town; but she is nearer than St. 
Etheldreda. 

It should not be difficult to test the truth of these con- 
tentions. If the point is, not that English people are falling 
into an exotic pietism, but that we all find the modern 
saints more sympathetic than the ancient, then we shall 
find that Ste. Therése, for example, attracts more devotion 
in France too than earlier French saints. And it could also 
be tested by the attitude of English people to modern saints 
of their own nation. There have lately been signs that 
they would be by no means unenthusiastic. But for one 
reason or another occasions for that enthusiasm have been 
wanting. We have had no lack of good, and even saintly, 
men and women in modern English Catholicism; but that 
something extra which goes to the making of a saint of 
popular appeal was not given us in the nineteenth century. 
That gift will not always be withheld, and when it comes, 
we shall see. 

A. E. H. SwinsTeap. 





THE CORPORATIVE ORDER 


IT is a matter of deep regret to some of us that the Cor. 
porative Order, something different from the Corporate 
State, should have become in the public mind so closely 
identified with Fascism. Admittedly the corporative organi- 
zation of industrial life, now in process of being introduced 
into Italy, Germany and Austria—even in Italy it is still far 
from being fully developed—is based on Fascist concep. 
tions and implemented in a Fascist spirit. What Catholics, 
however, should remember is that a corporative organiza. 
tion of industry as an alternative on the one hand to unre. 
stricted competition and free trade and on the other to 
State intervention, was being discussed by social-minded 
Catholics on the continent at least half a century ago, long 
before the centralized Fascist State was dreamed of. The 
first gropings after the corporative formula go back as 
early as the days when the Marquis de La Tour du Pin and 
Count Albert de Mun, appalled by the horrors of the Com. 
mune, founded the Catholic Workmen’s Clubs in an at. 
tempt to counteract the class war. The immediate reputa- 
tion of La Tour du Pin, the centenary of whose birth has 
been celebrated in France this year, was somewhat over- 
shadowed by that of his brilliant oratorical friend, but it is 
now recognized that his was by far the more constructive 
mind of the two, and he devoted long years to elaborating 
Christian social order on corporative lines, which might 
ultimately, in his opinion, not only regulate industrial life 
but replace the parliamentary system. Under his editot- 
ship of the Association Catholique, the organ of the ‘ Coun 
cil of Studies,’ an offshoot of the Cercles Catholiques 
d’Ouvriers, a little group of French sociologists, such a 
Henri Lorin, Pére de Pascal and others, submitted the 
conception to that searching intellectual analysis which is 
so characteristic of the French mind and which we in Eng- 
land so rarely achieve, 
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During these same years these corporative ideas became 
the subject of prolonged investigation and discussion by 
that international group of Catholic sociologists—Toniolo, 
Vogelsang, Decurtins, Fr. Weiss, O.P., etc., in addition to 
the French members—which, under the presidency of 
Cardinal Mermillod, met annually at Fribourg, and was in 
the habit of drawing up theses which were regularly dis- 
patched to the Vatican and submitted to Leo XIII. One of 
these theses (published in a Recueil des Décisions, Paris, 
1893) runs as follows: 

‘The Corporative Order is a method of social organiza- 
tion which has as its basis the grouping together of men in 
accordance with their common natural interests and their 
social functions, and for its necessary completion the public 
and separate representation of these various organs. The 
re-establishment of professional corporations would be a 
partial application of this system.’ 

This was accepted on the Continent as the standard de- 
finition of what social-minded Catholics meant to convey 
when they talked about the Corporative Order in the 
knowledge that their ideas were—to put it at its lowest— 
sympathetically regarded at the Vatican. That a principle, 
so ably advocated, yet failed to gain any general acceptance 
in the political world at the time, was due, no doubt, to 
many causes, and not least, perhaps, to its Catholic origin. 
Yet it is true to say that the social reform projects urged so 
persistently in the French Chamber by De Mun and his 
friends, such as arbitration boards, legal recognition for 
labour syndicates and so forth, were directly inspired by 
the ideas of La Tour du Pin and might well have laid the 
basis of a true Corporative Order. 

Hence it is no trivial matter that in Quadragesimo Anno, 
which so deliberately re-affirms and amplifies the principles 
laid down in Rerum Novarum, the Pope should have speci- 
fically pointed out the dangers inherent in the Fascist 
method of evolving a Corporative State. We have first in 
the Encyclical a clear approval of vocational groups “to 
promote harmony between the various ranks of society.’ 
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Man, as Leo XIII has maintained, must be allowed the 
right of free association even ‘ beyond the limits of a single 
trade,’ and such right should lead to the realization of ‘ tha 
ideal type of vocational groups’ previously indicated by 
Pius XI. Then, after an impartial survey of the ‘ syndical 
and corporative institution’ that has been inaugurated 
no specific mention is made of Italy—the Pope unequivo. 
cally condemns its ‘ excessively bureaucratic and political 
character,’ and expresses at least a doubt as to whether it is 
really ‘contributing to the initiation of a better social 
order.’ In other words the Pope condemns the very charac. 
teristics that distinguish the Fascist, and also the Nazi, con. 
ception of the Corporative State from that recognized by 
the Catholic-social school, which was non-political and es. 
sentially based on free and autonomous vocational groups. 


When we recall further that earlier in the Encyclical the 
Pope denounces the arrogating to itself by a higher organi. 
zation of functions that can be efficiently performed by 
lower bodies as an ‘injustice’ and a ‘grave evil,’ and 
laments over the destruction of ‘a variety of prosperous 
institutions, linked with each other,’ leaving ‘virtually only 
individuals and the State,’ it would seem clear that the 
highly-centralized, State-imposed, corporative organization 
of Italy is wholly at variance from that indicated in Rerum 
Novarum and favorably outlined in Quadragesimo Anno. 
As Don Sturzo has pointed out recently, ‘ The corporation 
in a free State cannot be identical with a corporation ina 
totalitarian State.’ In the one case we should find freely de- 
veloped autonomous institutions electing their own repre. 
sentatives to the higher Councils and possessing at least 
consultative powers within the State; in the other we 
should find an imposed centralized system, with all the 
chief posts filled by official nominees and all important de- 
cisions reserved to the head of the Government. The latter 
alone may correctly be described as a Corporative State, the 
former more correctly as a Corporative Order within the 
State. And although it is perhaps excusable that in 4 
Catholic country such as Austria the pretence should be 
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THE CORPORATIVE ORDER 


maintained that the corporative organization on the Fascist 
model in process of evolution is in harmony with the teach- 
ing of the labour Encyclicals; we in England, still happily 
outside the conflict, should be able to distinguish clearly 
between these two opposing conceptions, and bear in mind 
that there is no necessary connection between Fascism and 
the Corporative Order—indeed quite the contrary. 


V. M. CRAwWForD. 


EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS. 


LITURGY AND CATHOLIC ACTION. From the last of a series of 
articles which Pére Sertillanges, O.P., has been contribu- 
ting to ORATE FRATRES (issue of July-August): 

The saving function (of the Church) is exercised primarily 
through the Sacraments. But we must not forget that sacra- 
mentality, concentrated though it be in the Seven Sacraments, 
is nevertheless a general characteristic of the institution, and 
the whole of it has a saving function, though in different de- 
grees of efficacy. The supreme and central efficacy is here again 
in the Eucharist, renewing as it does the redeeming Sacrifice 
and promoting our assimilation to Christ. But as the Eucharist 
takes into its service the entire liturgy, its saving functions 
extend to the limits of the liturgy, and so, consequently, does 
the saving function of the Church. 

This begins with teaching. The liturgy is a carrier of truth 
because it shows the path of salvation and expects our free 
activity in walking therein... . 

Besides instructing, the liturgy of the Church incites to 
action. It exhorts, suggests, and that not by words only. 
Words alone are already of great importance. By its way of 
expressing the things of the soul and of conveying them during 
prayer to the imagination, the feelings, the will of the Chris- 
tian, the Divine Office exercises an influence which in the long 
run proves to be very powerful. Liturgy is recognized by his- 
torlans to have played a large part in the civilization of the 
barbarians after the great invasions. It has a way of taking 
hold of all the faculties of the soul ; it is like a continued chisel- 
ling, varied and artistic, as befits the executor of a divine art. 
Our being can become Godlike thereby, and that is its salvation, 
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CONTEMPLATION IN THOMISM. Gratitude is due to Dom 
David Knowles for taking up a matter, raised by the late 
Abbot Butler, which, as he hints, should perhaps have been 
dealt with by Dominican theologians—though the ide 
that the Dominican Order has an exclusive monopoly of 
St. Thomas is not to be encouraged. In two articles in the 
CLERGY REVIEW (July and August) he discusses the mean. 
ing of the term ‘ contemplation’ in St. Thomas’s writing, 
He suggests that Abbot Butler’s misgivings were un. 
founded, and that the contemplatio of St. ‘Thomas is fun. 
damentally identical with that of the Ascent of Mount Car. 
mel. He emphasizes the importance of the Summa in the 
development of mystical theology. Both articles are marked 
by characteristically careful scholarship and clear thought 
—lucidly phrased, even if the conclusions may seem 2t 
times too facile. Good use has ben made of the Comment. 
ary on the Sentences and the Opuscula, but a more chrono- 
logical method might have suggested the developments of 
St. Thomas’s thought. The analogical use of the term con- 
templatio is stressed with proper emphasis, but analysis of 
the different modes of that analogy would have had value 
and relevance. But though the articles were inevitably 
limited in scope they form a very useful contribution to the 
study of an intricate subject. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM. ‘The latest number to reach us of 
DER KATHOLISCHE GEDANKE is, inexplicably, dated ‘ Jan- 
Jun.’ The matter is, however, of small import, for there is 
a solidity and permanence about this first-rate review that 
puts it ouside the category of those that depend on ‘actu- 
ality’ for their value. Perhaps the most valuable contribu: 
tion is Dr. Josef Sellmair’s Idee und Moéglichkeit des christ 
lichen Humanismus which follows lines and reaches con 
clusions resembling Fr. Vann’s recent ‘ Essay in Order, 
though differing widely in the manner of treatment. The 
comparison and contrast of Christian and non-Christian 
humanism, the place the former gives to asceticism, th 
essential réle it gives to the idea of Redemption and super: 
natural transfiguration are particularly well brought out. 
Fr. Béhner’s Die Krise der Wissenschaft discusses anew the 
problem of scientific method, the breakdown of the ‘pure’ 
and ‘unprejudiced’ methods of research and inquiry which 
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have prevailed in all branches of learning since Kant, and 
the possibility of a ‘Catholic science and philosophy’ to 
come to the rescue—a topic which has attracted much at- 
tention of late years from Catholic thinkers on the Conti- 
nent, but which may seem academic to those who are less 
apt to reflect on their thought-processes. The same num- 
ber contains excellent appreciations of the work both of 
Fru Sigrid Undset by Herbert Riissel, and of Mr, Chris- 
topher Dawson (whose vindication of the ancient Germans 
from the charge of savagery in The Making of Europe has 
been widely quoted in Nazi Germany) by Oskar Bauhofer, 
who also writes an excellent article on Reunion, Um die 
Wiedervereinigung im Glauben, which, while chiefly con- 
cerned with the reunion of German Catholics and 
Lutherans, is full of points of wider application and is a 
model of the manner in which the subject should be ap- 
proached. 
PENGUIN. 





REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Petit CATECHISME DE L’ACTION CATHOLIQUE. Mgr. Fontenelle, 
(Paris: Bonne Presse, 1 fr.) 


BrigF CaTECHISM OF CaTHOLIC AcTION. Rt. Rev. Mgr, R. 
Fontenelle. Translated from the French by the Round Table 
Conference of Catholic Action, Weston College, Weston, 
Mass, (St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A.: Central Bureau C.C.V. 
of A. Price not given.) 


L’Action CaTHOLIQUE. Essai de synthése. Paul Dabin, Sj. 
(Paris : Bloud et Gay, 15 frs.) 


L’Aposto.aT Laigug. Paul Dabin, S.J. (Paris: Bloud et Gay; 
12 frs.) 


Cope ve L’Action CaTHoLigug. A, Guerry, (Paris : Editions 
Spes; 7 frs.) 

Rome et L’Action CatHoLiguz. P. Romain. (Paris: Editions 
Spes; 4.50 frs.) 

L’ActTion CaTHOLIQUE. Traduction francaise des documents 
pontificaux, 1922-1933. (Paris: Bonne Presse; 18 frs.) 


Less than a year ago a BLACKFRIARS reviewer could write: 
‘ Catholic Action has an exotic sound to English ears.’ Latterly 
it has become almost too familiar—a catchword. And, as is the 
way with catchwords, it is frequently used in our Press and 
Pulpits with singular lack of appropriateness or understanding 
of its meaning. 

An excuse for this may be found in the almost complete lack 
of authoritative literature on the subject in this country. To the 
reviewer’s knowledge not a single book dealing methodically 
with Catholic Action has yet appeared. For reliable information 
it is still necessary to go abroad, where an immense literature 
of Catholic Action has sprung up during the past decade. Since 
French is the most familiar of foreign tongues and the vehicle 
of some of the very best works on the subject, a notice of a 
few of the standard books in that language may serve as 4 
useful bibliographical appendix to this issue of BLACKFRIARS. 


First place must be given to the most elementary. Mgr. 
Fontenelle’s Petit Catéchisme has the advantage of having 
recently appeared in an English translation published in 
America. Simple, short, authoritative, almost ‘ official,’ it 
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should be published and broadcast in England without delay, 
perhaps with some such small adaptations for local needs as 
have been made for the American edition. Paragraph 12 is 
apt to convey the false impression that the Lay Apostolate is 
no more than a substitute for that of the clergy rather than a 
distinctive mission; but apart from this slight want of due 
emphasis, the Catéchisme is to be recommended as the best and 
most reliable booklet for the Catholic rank and file. Its wide- 
spread propagation in this country would dissipate many current 
misunderstandings and enable our people to gain a clear idea of 
what Catholic Action really is and what it involves. 


Pére Dabin is a first-rate scholar and thinker who has applied 
his talents to the study of the theory and practice of Catholic 
Action. His two books, though definitely popular in their appeal 
are addressed to more advanced students than is the Catéchisme, 
but are indispensable to leaders of C.A., whether clerical or 
lay. His L’Action catholique is a veritable Summa; a systema- 
tic treatise which is a mine of information and a model of 
logical exposition. Its scope is perhaps more immediately prac- 
tical than that of L’Apostolat laique which, though confessedly 
une ceuvre. de vulgarisation, is a precious theological study of 
the idea of the Lay Apostolate which is the dogmatic basis on 
which Catholic Action rests. The author first traces the history . 
and development of the teaching of the Church—of the Fathers, 
theologians and Popes—from New Testament times until the 
present day to the extent that they have any bearings on the 
ministry of the laity. He then examines in turn the terms which 
together compose the definition of C.A.—participation, laity, 
hierarchy, apostolate. This analysis is followed by chapters on 
errors which attribute too much or too little to the réle of the 
laity in the Church’s apostolate, on the nature and degrees of 
the obligation which the lay-apostolate and the call to C.A. 
imposes, and on the scope and limits of lay initiative in its direc- 
tion. The work concludes with a fine chapter which develops 
the truth that the idea of the lay-apostolate is an application of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Although essentially a popu- 
lar exposition of speculative Theology, the work is full of points 
of the utmost practical importance. But its chief value lies in 
the fact that authentic Catholic Action cannot be put into 
effective operation unless its dogmatic foundations have been 
well and truly laid. Pére Dabin is at present engaged on a two- 
volume work on the ‘ Priesthood of the laity.’ 


The value of the Abbé Guerry’s Code is of an entirely different 
sort. It is a vade-mecum for the apostle of Catholic Action and 
of equal value to the priest and the layman. Every word in it 
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is a quotation from a pronouncement of one or other of the las: 
five Popes. The Abbe has codified extracts from their writings 
and skilfully arranged them in logical sequence. With the aid 
of the copious index, the pronouncements of the Holy See op 
every conceivable subject—from the Kingship of Christ to alms. 
giving and disarmament—can be discovered in a moment, Ap 
invaluable book for every Catholic which, like the preceding, 
calls for speedy translation. 

Rome et l’Action catholique, written in 1927, deals chiefly 
with local difficulties, misunderstandings and divisions which 
have proved obstacles to the effective establishment of C.A, in 
France ; but it contains much of wider interest and many warn. 
ings may be taken from it by Catholics in other countries, 

The last book on our list is the first in importance, for it con. 
tains the primary sources of all the others and of any reliable 
work on the subject. It is an exhaustive collection of documents 
relative to C.A. which have emanated from the Holy See from 
1922 till 1933. It will probably astonish the English reader to 
find that, together with the statutes of C.A. in countries in 
which it is already organized and copious indexes, these docu- 
ments occupy 600 pages of small type. A work of the first 


importance to all who would study Catholic Action at its source. 
V.W. 


Tu Es Petrus. (Bloud et Gay; 60 francs.) 


This is the latest comer in the series of manuals of Catholic 
Action, of which Le Christ, Ecclesia, Liturgia, were such ex- 
cellent examples. The book is divided into five parts : (1) The 
institution and powers of the Papacy—with articles by Vaganay 
on the Scripture problems, and Magnin on the Pope, the Church, 
the Episcopate, etc.; (2) Canon Law and Liturgy—Villien on 
papal elections, Magnin on papal centralization, Cabrol on the 
Popes and the Liturgy ; (3) the history of the papacy—articles 
on the various periods by Bardy, Mollat, Christiani, 
Mourret, etc. ; (4) the papacy and the temporal powers; (5) the 
papacy and the life of the world—with a notable article on the 
pontifical teaching as to Catholic Action by Dabin. It will be 
seen that it is a thorough and inclusive book. We only regret 
that more space was not allowed for the specifically theological 
treatment of the question : the Pope not merely as the juridical 
head of the Church but in his relation to the Mystical Body; 
and the doctrine of infallibility should have received much deeper 
and more extensive attention. With this reserve, and it is 4 
fundamental one, the book may be commended as a work of 
great practical utility. AM. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


RELIGION AND History. By James Clark McKerrow, M.B. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. ; 6/- net.) 


Two studies in evolution, one secular, one religious. The 
author’s first essay is the application to society of his thesis 
concerning the individual. The social organism is represented as 
having evolved—‘ it is absurd to . . . . say that any social de- 
velopment was on the wrong tack’ (p. 63)—into democracy, 
the state in which men are actually and not in a remote acosmist 
sense, equal and, since the democratic condition is the religious 
condition and ‘ man became man in becoming religious ’ (p. 80), 
are really men; while religion, ‘ secular in the ancient world, 
too much divorced from secular affairs in the modern world 
hitherto ’ (p. 72) is seen as providing ‘ the nations with a higher 
principle of unity than that of economic expediency ’ (p. 73). 
One might well be in whole-hearted agreement with such a con- 
clusion while disagreeing violently with the steps which the 
author takes to prove it : the political ‘ equality of man,’ to take 
only one small example, might be thought to have been by this 
time sufficiently exploded. 


The second essay treats of the evolution of Christianity. Here 
again one finds oneself in violent disagreement with many of 
the author’s statements (it is a pity, perhaps, that he confines 
himself to the authority of encyclopaedias, Britannica, Hastings, 
Catholic) ; as an example one may note the phrase ‘the decline 
in morals from the Puritanism of Gnostic Christianity to the 
compromise with the moral standards of the world of Catholic 
Christianity,’ where alike the statement of fact and the implicit 
implication of theory (that puritanism is a high ethical standard) 
ought at least to be backed up by an attempt at substantiation. 
The author’s primary purpose is here, it would seem, to make 
the essence of Christianity acceptable to modern humanity by 
returning to its Gnostic formulation and ridding it of the ex- 
crescence of the historical Christ (the essence of Catholicity, 
according to Mr. McKerrow, it may be noted, is ‘ organization,’ 
p. 177) there is no adversion to the fact that by thus denying 
Christology, the Redemption, its place as the essence of the 
Christian faith, the latter is robbed precisely of that personal- 
ness which removes it from the Kantian rigorism of mere deon- 
tology, while at the same time, what is more fundamental, the 
whole propaedeutica which traditionally and actually is seen to 
validate the rationabile obsequium of the Catholic creed is swept 
away. One regrets, further, the lack of definition of terms 
(what, e.g., is meant by the ‘ orthodox view,’ or the ‘ bastard 
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sense of supernatural ’?), for which the author’s habit of ep. 
closing phrases in inverted commas does not compensate, 

For one thing one may be sincerely grateful : the book is a 
happy antidote to the spirit of Whiggism in history whether 
secular or religious; and Mr. McKerrow’s main thesis is well 
worth studying if only for its challenge to the tendency to sink 
too somnolently into tradional ruts. L.S.G.V 


PRECIS DE PATROLOGIE ET D’HISTOIRE DE LA THEOLOGIRE. By 
F. Cayrée. Two vols. (Desclée, Tournai; 12.60 Belgas.) 


These two volumes may be said without exaggeration to form 
the best manual for Catholic students. The first three sections 
culminate in St. John Damascene, St. Theodore the Studite, 
and the Iconoclastic controversy. The last section which is much 
briefer in treatment deals with the period between the 12th and 
16th centuries. The value of the book lies in its attempt to be in- 
tegral: the fathers are not treated as individuals who produced 
tiresome lists of works, but as men with a doctrine and a spiri- 
tual life, The bibliographies are sufficient although the author 
would have gained considerably if he had consulted more 
English Patrologists. There are certain lacunae—e.g., the doc- 
trine of St. Ignatius of Antioch on the Mystical Body and the 
doctrine of St. Irenaeus on the Eucharist are scarcely mentioned 
and we suspect that the author is too preoccupied by his own 
mystical doctrine—valuable though it is. On the whole, how- 
ever, the book is a success, and the student who uses it care- 
fully and follows out its references will provide himself with 
an admirable background for this most important locus in the 
study of theology. AM 


Notre-Dame A NAzaRETH. (Editions du Cerf, Juvisy). 


Three well-known writers contribute to this—the third—fasci- 
cule of Les Cahiers de la Vierge, ‘ une série de fascicules con- 
sacrés 4 la gloire de la Vierge Marie.’ In the first fifty pages 
M. Maurice Brillant endeavours to help us to form a more 
exact idea of the village of Jesus and Mary and of the daily life 
lived there. It is, as he remarks, the office of the great painters 
to translate, so to say, this theme into song, but there is also 
need for a prose treatment of the subject (in other words, for a 
little archaeology and knowledge of the locality) if we are to 
learn more thoroughly the lesson enforced by the mystery of 
Nazareth. ‘ God chose what was weak and mean in the world,’ 
but, in M. Brillant’s excellent phrase, ‘ nous “‘ embourgeoisons” 
la Rédemption, nous souhaiterions volontiers une Rédemption 
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un pew plus décorative.’ To English readers M. Brillant’s 
‘prose’ treatment will seem somewhat lyrical, but he has 
drawn on the best authorities for his facts, and his account 
should prove helpful. After him Pére Lagrange, in ten very 
suggestive pages, emphasises another aspect of the same truth 
from the Magnificat, in which, as he says, Our Lady’s mind 
‘dwells on just those attributes of God which revelation pro- 
claims and history manifests.’ Finally, in forty pages packed 
with thought, Pére R. Bernard considers, as a theologian, ‘ la 
vie chrétienne de Marie 4 Nazareth,’ that is, the life Mary lived 
in Christ, or, rather, that Christ lived in her. Altogether a very 
attractive and helpful little volume. It is illustrated with four- 
teen photographs of Nazareth and six reproductions of old 


masters, L.W. 


Sur LE Devorr D’IMPpREvoyaNcE. By Isabelle Riviére. (Editions 
du Cerf; 15 francs.) 

That the much-extolled virtue of thrift easily degenerates into 
a spiritual vice is the theme of Isabelle Riviére’s book. In the 
French peasant proprietor and petit rentier the piling up of sav- 
ings year by year, the practice through life of a cautious pru- 
dence, becomes a veritable passion. Madame Riviére, widow 
of the brilliant critic and author of A la Trace de Dieu, has no 
difficulty in showing how this attitude of mind invades the spiri- 
tual sphere and results in a narrow and self-centred religion far 
indeed removed from a generous spending of self for the love 
of our Lord. Her exposition is closely worked out on the evan- 
gelical precepts, and gives proof of a devout and cultivated 
mind. The book might, however, be cut down with advantage. 
Needless to say, her lesson is not much needed for our spend- 
thrift nation. V.M.C 


EN LISANT LES Peres. By G. Bardy. (Bloud and Gay.) 


This is a new and augmented edition of a classical work by 
an eminent Patristic scholar. Its aim is to give a general view 
of Christian life during the first centuries of the Church. In 
a preliminary chapter Canon Bardy defines the characteristics 
of the Fathers and shows how their spirituality is the norm for 
Christian piety. He then shows the content of the word Catho- 
lic as used for the primitive Church—Tertullian, Gnosticism, St. 
Cyprian: Mater Ecclesia. In the two following chapters he 
gives an account of the dogma of the Trinity and of Christology 
both in the life of the faithful and as they were worked out in 
contact with heresies. Then a valuable chapter on the Eucharist 
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—from I Corinthians to St. Ephrem. Another on Our Lady 
_" the Gospels to Ephesus. Finally, in a superb concinsios 

‘ The Christian City’ he describes the relationship between 
the Church and the Empire, until the peace of Milan and the 
coming of Byzantism . . . It is a book that creates enthusiasm, 
and should be translated into English. 


A.M. 


Das SEELENLEBEN DES MenscueN, Eine Einfihrung in die Psy. 
chologie. By Johannes Lindworsky. (Bonn: Peter Han- 
stein; RM. 2.30.) 


A very useful survey, synthesizing traditional rational psycho. 
logy with the latest data of experimentation. The author’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee of its reliability. The volume consti- 
tutes the ninth of the important series of philosophical brochures 
edited by Dr. Theodor Steinbiichel. If less original than Das 
Ethos der Gegenwart and Die Philosophie der Kunst, already 
reviewed, the present volume fully maintains the standard of 
its predecessors. The series should not be missed by any who 
wish to keep in touch with the great advances in Christian 
philosophy which are being made in Central Europe. 


V.W. 


DRAMA AND FICTION 


Tue Rock. By T. S. Eliot. (Faber and Faber ; 2/6.) 


Mr. Eliot has come out of the Waste Land. 

His sojourn in the desert was not, as his less intelligent 
disciples seem to have thought, an intellectual antic: it was a 
necessary asceticism, and an asceticism for poetry. Analogous 
renunciations are observable in other arts. All are stripping to 
structure in order to regain tradition. But the desert is a dan- 
gerous place: there are devils in it as well as God. Surréalist 
paintings suggest that it is the devil whom the painters have 
met in the desert. 

Mr. Eliot has come out of the Waste Land a Christian. This 
play, which ran for a fortnight at Sadler’s Wells, with crammed 
audiences (and was reported in BLACKFRIARS), is an explicitly 
Christian play, it is vulgar propaganda, it is to collect cash for 
Church extension. It is a phenomenon to be noted when the 
greatest living English poet finds it an honour for poetry to be 
an ancilla Fidei. 

The play is built on several planes. In the foreground two 
Cockney bricklayers are trying to build a church in a swamp. 
On another plane are the appearances of great church-builders 
of the past who come to encourage the workmen—Rahere, Ne 
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hemiah, Blomfield. Then there is the contemporary ‘ world,’ 
with its aimlessness and lucre lust, and its panaceas of Fascism 
and Communism. And behind all is the mysterious figure of 
the Rock. The Rock is Peter. 

Mr. Eliot has always claimed that the poet should be in or- 
ganic relation with the community : in this play he has achieved 
that relation, and without any loss to his poetry, for the great 
choruses which weld the play together contain some of the 
noblest poetry he has written. Only the language of the Cock- 
neys is a little uninteresting : Cockney is more than misplaced 
h’s, and Mr. Eliot would do well to rely on his own judgment 
in this matter, since the advice he says he has taken seems not 
to have been very helpful. But this is to carp at a work which 
as a whole is a magnificent and thrilling success. The temp- 
tation to quote is furious, but we must be content to conclude 
with the refrain which is the ‘ motive’ of the entire play: ‘A 
Church for us all and work for us all and God’s world for us 
all even unto this last.’ A.M 


THomas Mann. By James Cleugh. (Secker; 6/-.) 
THe TALES OF JacoB. By Thomas Mann. (Secker; 7/6.) 


Mr. Cleugh has provided an unpretentious and directly writ- 
ten introduction to the works of Thomas Mann. In the first 
part he describes Mann’s life and the various influences—his 
bourgeois ancestry, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Wagner, 
which shaped him. In the second part he analyses the develop- 
ment of his works in detail and groups them under the idea of 
decadence, the problem of happiness, the adventure of beauty. 
He throws out many happy suggestions and makes one realize 
the importance of the change in Mann’s views of the relation 
between the artist and the man of action. But he somehow 
fails to convey the precise quality of Mann’s work, its total 
value and nature as a novelist’s interpretation of the world. 
Undoubtedly this is a difficult task, but it is the critic’s business. 

In the first volume of his new trilogy Mann retells the old 
Biblical story. A precarious attempt in view of the eternal 
vigour of the original. Mann, however, prepared himself well by 
study and travel : at times one feels that the preparation rather 
drags on the novel. Three points strike us as the significant 
successes of the book. First, the author manages to commu- 
nicate the sense of the immense distance in the past when the 
events took place: we travel back with awe into time that has 
gone. Secondly, he makes us realize dramatically the profound 
and wonderful newness and uniqueness of Jahwe amidst the 
multitude of the strange gods of Canaan. Thirdly, he has re- 
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created with impressive vividness the figures of the women, Re. 
becca, Rachel, Leah, Dinah. As for Jacob, the whole book js 
an effort to recall the experience of that great life : some of the 
interpretations seem exaggerated and even false : but the effect 
of its entirety is magnificent and unforgettable. Perhaps the 
greatest compliment one can pay it is to confess that it forced 
us to re-read with delight the famous chapters of Genesis, 


A.M. 


Tue Lost Hero. By Robert Speaight. (Peter Davies ; 7/6 net.) 


A book which is worth while. The author has artistry of 
word: his rhythm is dignified and smooth, his adjectives are 
always vivid (very occasionally a stricter economy would have 
avoided a momentary tendency to verbal exuberance), he writes 
with detailed knowledge and sympathy as well of South America 
as of Assisi and Rome. In contrast to the cruder realism which 
is the more usual medium of the modern writer, Mr. Speaight 
often adopts the method of a more delicate limning of a situa- 
tion, achieving the same end without the possible danger of a 
too blatant brush. 


The background of the novel is Catholic; the author deals 
with insight, through his characters, with many important issues 
(there is a fine paraphrase of a passage from the Summa of St. 
Thomas); the delineation of the character of Alvarez, the ex- 
priest, is particularly striking, and the main issue of the plot, 
the struggle between love and hate (of God and man), is finely 
and profoundly worked out. L.S.G.V 


SEED oF Apam. By Violet Campbell. (John Murray; 7/6.) 


Sincere, understanding, strong; stronger had it been more 
pruned ; valuable for its thesis, worked out with sense of drama 
to a powerful climax: that the inexcusable vice is that of the 
Pharisees (not, surely, the Sadducees, p. 132?), since sin and 
folly are in all the sons of Adam; while on the other hand the 
thought occurs that in the muddled disharmony of all our lives 
* there is something grand . . . there appears the enormous sig- 
nificance of God ’ (p. 384). The character of the sadist-maniac 
finely drawn : the influence of birth, environment, on character, 
making the crime not a sin but a disease. An incidental dis- 
cussion of comparative religion, stressing the parallel natural- 
ism of all, presents the obvious appearance from the viewpoint 
of the unbeliever : one is anxious to urge in reply how from the 
Opposite standpoint of the faith the parallelisms in other re- 
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ligions are seen as the to be expected evidences of tentative 
fulflments of exigencies which the grace of Christ, which per- 
fects nature, itself supremely fulfils. 
A book to read: for its sensitive vision and its lesson in that 
tolerance which is the humility of truth. 
L.S.G.V. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


Civitas Det. By L. Curtis. (Macmillan; 10/6.) 


It is regrettable that the author of this book should have 
chosen for his title the name of the most famous work of one 
of the greatest of Christian thinkers. There is a certain cour- 
tesy to be extended to the creative writers of the past, and that 
courtesy is infringed when, as in this case, the new writer uses 
the old title to head a work whose ideas its author would have 
abhorred. Mr. Curtis’s book belongs to the genre of ‘ Out- 
lines’ of mankind’s development from the ape to modern Ox- 
ford. Mr. Wells wrote his outline for the grocer; Mr. Curtis 
writes his for dons. We infinitely prefer the version for the 
grocer; it is less pretentious. It would be tedious to follow 
Mr, Curtis on his long pilgrimage to the ultimate values of the 
spiritual dawn. It would be hard to keep one’s temper. What 
are we to think of a writer who in this period of immense and 
tragic crisis solemnly offers us at length the ineffective figure 
of the Liberal Jesus? What are we to think of a writer who 
presumes to give his book the title of ‘ Civitas Dei’ and then 
utters his precious remark about St. Augustine: ‘ The Church 
as so conceived (i.e., by Augustine) is Judaism freed from its na- 
tionalist limitations assimilated to the Roman Empire and based 
on authority, and is thus the antithesis of the Commonwealth 
of God as conceived by Jesus.’! After this one may pause to 
take breath. Has Mr. Curtis ever heard of Karl Barth? The 
two should meet : Mr. Curtis’s next book might be interesting, 


A.M. 
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Tue Tracepy of A Nation. By Prince Hubertus Loewenstein, 
(Faber ; 7/6.) 


An indictment of the Third Reich by way of an indictment of 
the Republic. We must remember that the German tribes were 
not trained to democracy and the Republic failed to do anything 
to educate them: it remained intellectual, aloof, abstract; it 
created no symbols to concentrate the the enthusiasm and ideal. 
ism of the nation. Further, it never really created a Revol. 
tion : from the first it made every effort not to offend the stal- 
warts of the old regime, and hence it never incorporated the 
people. It spurned its most important and faithful ally, the 
Reichsbanner, with the result that it was helpless before the 
Nazi terror. The book contains much that is vivid and drama- 
tic, for the Prince played a desperate part in the events of the 
last days of the Republic, and it is animated with the hope that 
the thousands now exiled from the Fatherland may, when the 
dark days are over, contribute to make Germany a true demo- 
cracy, giving its rich contribution to the common good of 
Europe. That is the hope: but there is a fear also—that Con- 
munism of which the Nazis made a bogey may under their 
vicious rule become a reality. And the author does not fail 
to note, rightly we think, that the root of the whole evil was the 
Treaty of Versailles when the lust of the victors ruined a great 
people. 

The Prince is a Catholic and admits to a certain dismay when 
he learnt that a type like Von Papen was to be the accredited 
agent to the Spiritual Power; but the sermons of Cardinal 
Faulhaber renewed his confidence that the Church would not fail 
to resist wickedness in high places, 

The translation is good except for the translator’s irritating 
habit of using the perfect for the preterite and thus giving the 
verb a present instead of a past meaning. A.M 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. By John Nibb. (Elliot 
Stock ; 3/6.) 


This book of 135 pages has been indifferently produced, and 
as far as that goes is expensive at 3/6. Mr. Nibb pleads fora 
judicial mentality and an ‘ internationalism of sanity.’ He has 
much to say that we should take to heart, though he says it in 
the new journalese (by Fascism out of Buchmanism), and takes 
a somewhat airy view of the possibilities of change in interna- 
tional procedure. This pacifist sincerity is something new from 
a Catholic. 


H.C.T. 
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REMARKS 


GRAMOPHONE 


yIs MASTER’S VOICE offer a real treasure this month in César 
Franck’s Variations Symphoniques played by Alfred Cortot and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon 
Ronald (DB 2185-6, complete on four sides). Full emphasis is 
laid on Franck’s solemnity and magnificence ; but there are pas- 
sages in which a more feathery interpretation on the part of the 
orchestra might do greater justice to the ethereal qualities of 
his genius. The verve of Cortot’s execution and the excellence 
of the reproduction ensure that this version will supersede pre- 
vious recordings. Another outstanding H.M.V. record is the 
Concerto for Four Pianos and Orchestra in A Minor (on three 
sides of D 2110-1), which Bach adapted from a Concerto in B 
minor for four violins by Vivaldi. This rarely heard work is 
played with punctilious accuracy, but some slight excess of 
shrillness and longueur, by Héléne Pignari-Salles, Germaine 
Leroux, Nicole Rolet, and Piero Coppola with orchestra con- 
ducted by Gustave Bret. He also conducts Bach’s Prelude to 
Cantata 66 on the fourth side. Richard Crookes sings two very 
sacred songs of the ‘ Holy-City-Lost-Chord ’ variety—A Song 
of Paradise and O Song Divine—on DA 1368. This able Ameri- 
can tenor should be given material more worthy of his talent. 
Come to the Fair was sung to death long enough ago to make 
timely its resurrection by Stuart Robertson (B 8194). On the 
reverse he sings another typical English song, The Fiddler, 
with the same cleanness and effortless clearness, 


pecca’s holiday releases are, in the main, fittingly relaxing 
and unambitious. Erna Berger is heard again to advantage on 
Decca-Polydor (PO 5100) with two songs from Die Fledermaus 
accompanied by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Brailowsky 
plays Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat major with customary bril- 
liance on DE 7029. The subtler side of the London Suite of 
Eric Coates is apt to be obscured in the militarised version of 
Captain Miller and the Grenadier Guards (Decca F 5076-7), 
whose brassiness is accentuated by somewhat harsh recording. 
Alfredo’s orchestra gives a pyrotechnic rendering of a selection 
from Evergreen on F 5075. All but the most hardened hot- 
rhythm enthusiasts will turn with relief from Cab Calloway’s 
latest orgy (O 1792) to the premiére English record of Oskar 
Joost’s Dance Orchestra (F 5091), a recently formed German 
combination who play a waltz and a tango with something more 
than the usual lilt and finesse of Continental dance-bands; a 
record to be recommended to those who are convinced that mo- 
dernity and barbarity in dance-music are synonymous. 


L.T.-T.L. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


APOSTOLADO DE LA PRENSA, MADRID. 
Obras de San Juan de la Crus. (Price not given). 
BODLEY HEAD. 
Art. By Eric Gill. (Twentieth Century Library ; 2/6). 
BONNE PRESSE, PARIS. 
La doctrine sociale de l’Eglise. By Mgr. Ruch. (4 frs.) 
Les elements d’un programme sociale catholique, By E. 
Lacombe. (6 frs.) 
BURNS, OATES AND WASHBOURNE. 
Walsingham and its Shrine. By H. M. Gillett. (2/6). 
This way to Lisieux. By J. I. Lane. (1/6). 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church. By A.R. 
Vidler. 
IMPRENSA DA UNIVERSIDADE, COIMBRA. 
Miscelanea de estudos em honra de D. Carolina de Vascon- 
cellas, 
MEINER, LEIPZIG. 


Mag. Eckardi Opera latina, auspiciis Institutis S. Sabinae 
edita: I, Super Oratione, dominica. Ed. Raymundus 
Klibansky (Oxon). 


SHEED AND WARD. 
Poetic Experience. By Thomas Gilby, O.P. (2/6). 
The Reformation in England: I. The English Schism. 
By G. Constant; translated by R. E. Scantlebury; 
preface by H. Belloc. (16/-). 
Mediaeval Religion. By Christopher Dawson. (Forwood 
Lectures, 1934). (6/-). 
A Map of Life. By F. J. Sheed. (Cheap edition ; 1/6). 
S.P.C.K. 
Von Hiigel and the Supernatural. By J. Dakin, Jr. (12/-). 
TEQUI, PARIS. 
Sept legons sur l’Etre. By J. Maritain, 


A selection of these books will be reviewed. 








Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Press, Oxford, and published 
for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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A NEW APPROACH (to spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day 
yet one as old as the Church herself is an 
active and intelligent taking part in the Liturgy of the Church. * The 
people are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual celebration 
of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronouncements of 
the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of the Kingship 
of Christ.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


(‘ Pray Brethren ’) 
A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 





Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of the 
Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $1.25; in the United States, $2. 
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WHEN IN LONDON 


STAY AT 


COBURG COURT HOTEL 
COBURG PLACE : LONDON, W2 


Overlooking Kensington Gardens ; five minutes from 
Paddington; specially convenient for motorists from 
West and South-west ; near Convent Chapel and Car- 
melite Church; running water in all rooms. 
BEDROOM, BATH AND BREAKFAST FROM 7/6 TO 10/6 


Phone : Bay 3654. Telegrams : ‘ Kitchening,’ Londoo. 














UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


COURSES of LECTURES at the WESTMINSTER CENTRE, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1 





MONDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 

on 

THE NEW TESTAMENT 

(Acts - Epistles - Apocalypse), 
by 
The Very Rev, Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing October 15th, 1934, at 7 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE ASCONCEIVED 
BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND DANTE, 


by 
The Rey, Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 
Commencing October 11th, 1934, at 6 p.m. 





THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, 


(Ia. Ilae, QQ. 49-70. Habits) 
by 
The Rey, Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., 8.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 11th, 1934, at 7 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE 


Details of each Course on application to the Hon, Local Secretary, 
Miss D. FINLAYSON, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3, 
(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the 
Courses, but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in 
order to meet the fees payable to the University, which covers the cost 
of examinations, printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses, It is 
hoped that all students who are able to do so will contribute to the cost). 






































Mr. ARNOLD LUNN: 





* Of all the influences which are helping to 
lead back our unhappy generation from chaos 
to the Catholic order, there are few more 
potent than the influence of the 


Catholic Truth Society.’ 
Surely an influence worthy of YOUR support! 


Send a postcard now for particulars of membership 
and its many privileges. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 Eccleston Square : London, S.W.1 








FATHER BEDE JARRETT MEMORIAL 


Father Bede founded and built Blackfriars, the Domini- 
can Priory at Oxford. He did not live to complete a work 
which was very dear to him by ensuring the means for its 
continuance. 


Will you help to provide an endowment fund for Blac 
friars, that this House of Studies, with its beautiful church, 
where the Liturgy is publicly celebrated, may become a 
permanent memorial to Father Bede? 


_ All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. George Bellord, 1 Grays Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 





